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NO. XXI. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tus Lire of Havon, in a series of Letters, 
written at Vienna, followed by the Life of 
Mozart, with Observations on Metastasio, and 
on the present state of Music in France und 
Ltaly ; translated from the French of L. A.C. 
Bombet : with Notes by the author of the sacred 
Melodies. pp. 496. 

The translator, in his Preface, informs 
the reader, that he will ‘find in the 
following pages a variety of anecdote, 
and an elegance of criticism, on all sub- 
jects connected with the fine arts, which 
can scarcely fail to gratify him.” We 
confess that this promise is, in a great 
degree, fulfilled. The work is interest- 
ing, and written in a lively entertaining 
style. The author’s taste and science 
give a considerable weight to his opi- 
nions on the subject of music, in which 
his strength lies. The particulars of 
Haydn's \ife are, we are sorry to notice, 
not copious; and certainly thrown toge- 
ther without sufficient consideration. — 
Some inaccuracies in point of time, and 
inconsistencies, occur in the narrative. 
He is represented to have reported him- 
self in his seventy-eighth year, in 1800. 
(p. 317.): although we are, in the outset, 
told he was born in March 1732, (p. 23.), 
and was only 78, when he died, in 1809. 
But the author states, that he received 
his information in the first instance from 
Haydn, and next from his most intimate 
friends. He also adds, that he is pre- 
pared “‘ to defend their veracity.” The 
interest of the reader is excited by the 
opening of the subject, which we insert 
here as a specimen of his manner. 

“ At the extremity of one of the suburbs 
of Vienna, on the side of the Imperial Park 
of Schénbrunn, you find, near the barrier of 
Maria Hilff, a small unpaved street, so little 
frequented that it is covered with grass, 
About the middle of this street rises an 
humble dwelling, surrounded by perpetual 
silence: it is there, and not in the palace 
Esterhazy, as you suppose, and as, in fact, 
he might if he wished, that the father of 
instrumental music resides,—one of the men 
Hg of the eighteenth century, the 

en age of music.” p. 1. 

“ You knock at the door: it is opened to 
you with a cheerful smile by a worthy little 

d woman, his house-keeper ; you ascend a 
short flight of wooden stairs, and find in the 





second chamber of a very simple apartment 
@ tranquil old man, dedng os a desk, ab- 

in the melancholy sentiment that life 
escaping from him, and so complete a 
thing be- 
visitors to 


is 
t to e 


nonentity with 
sides, that he stands in need 
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recall to hin what he has once been. When 
he sees any one enter, a pleasing smile ap- 
pears upon his lips, a tear moistens his eye, 
his countenance recovers its animation, his 
voice becomes clear, he recognizes his guest, 
and talks to him of his early years, of which 
he has a much better recollection than of 
his later ones: you think that the artist still 
exists; but, soon, he relapses before your 
eyes into his habitual state of lethargy and 
sadness. 

“ The Haydn all fire, so exuberant and 
original, who when seated at his piano-forte 
created musical wonders, and in a few mo- 
ments warmed and transported every heart 
with delicious sensations—has disappeared 
from the world. The Butterfly, of which 
Plato speaks, has spread its bright wings to 
Heaven, and has left here below only the 
gross larva, under which it appeared to our 
eyes.” p.3. 

Such, in April 1808, was the situation 
of this great man, who, for nearly fifty 
years, had filled the world with the fame 
of his genius. The account of his hum- 
ble parentage, and the first years of his 
life, is equally interesting. 

“ Francis Joseph Haydn was born on the 
last day of March, 1732, at Rohrau, a small 
town, fifteen leagues distant from Vienna. 
His father was a cartwright, and his mother, 
before her marriage had been cook in the 
— of Count Harrach, the lord of the 
village. 

“ The father of Haydn united to his trade 
of a cartwright the office of parish-sexton. 
He had a fine tenor voice, was fond of his 
organ, and of music in general. On one of 
those journies, which the artisans of Ger- 
many often undertake, being at Frankfort- 
on-the-Mayne, he learned to play a little on 
the harp: and in holidays, after church, he 
used to take his instrument, and his wife 
sung. The birth of og om did not alter the 
habits of this peaceful family. The little 
domestic concert returned every week, and 
the child, standing before his parents, with 
two pieces of wood in his hands, one of 
which served him as a violin, and the other 
as a bow, constantly accompanied his mo- 
ther’s voice. Haydn, loaded with years and 
with glory, has often, in my presence, re- 
called the simple airs which she sung; so 
deep an impression had these first melodies 
made on this soul, which was all music. 

* A cousin of the cartwright, whose name 
was Frank, a school-master at Haimburg, 
came to Rohrau, one Sunday, and assisted at 
the trio, 

“ He remarked, that the child, then 
scarcely six years old, beat the time with 
astonishing exactitude and precision. This 
Frank was well acquainted with music, and 
proposed to his relations to take little Joseph 
to his house, and to teach him. They ac- 
cepted the offer with joy, hoping to succeed 
more easily in getting Joseph into holy 
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orders, if he should understand music. He 
set out accordingly for ast @ He 
had been there only a few weeks, when he 
discovered in his cousin’s house two tam- 
bourines. By dint of trials and sever= 
ance, he succeeded in forming on this in- 
strument, which had but, two tones, a kind 
of air, which attracted the attention of all 
who came to the school-house.” p. 23. — 

The narrative of circumstances, which 
placed him at eight years of age, under 
Reuter, Maitre de Chapelle of St. Ste- 
phen’s, the Cathedral Church of Vienna ; 
and afterwards under the patronage of 
Corner, the Venetian Am ssador, is 
very encouraging to genius in a low 
estate. His astonishing application ‘at 
that early period is almost incredible. 

“ In his low fortune, we find no unmerit- 
ed advancement, nothing effected by the 
patronage of the rich. It was because 
people of Germany are fond of music, that 
the father of Haydn taught it to his pe 
that his cousin Frank instructed him 
farther; and that, at length, he was chosen 
by the Maitre de Chapelle of the first church 
in the Empire. These were natural conse- 
quences of the habits of the country relative 
to the art which we admire. , 

“ Haydn has told me, that dating from 


this period, he did not recollect ave 
passed a single day without practi Six- 
teen hours, and sometimes eighteen. It 
should be observed, that he was always his 


own master, and that at St, Stephen’s, the 
children of the choir were only obliged to 
practise two hours. We conversed together 
respecting the cause of this astonishing ap- 
plication. He told me, that, from his most 
tender age, music had given him unu 

leasure. At any time, he would rather 
isten to any instrument whatever, than run 
about with his little companions. When at 
lay with them in the square, near St. 
Stephen's, as soon as he heard the organ, he 
uickly left them and went into the church. 
Tnived at the age of composition, the habit 
of application was already acquired : besides, 
the composer of music has advantages over 
other artists ; his productions are finished as 
soon as imagined,” p. 27. 

The author's anecdotes are entertain- 
ing, and evince a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the world, The following 
occurs in his third letter. 

“T have also seen, at the great concerts 
which are given at Vienna, at certain periods, 
some ot rh ageres oe ge want the 
faculty of feeling, dexterously place 
calves. in a situation where they could see 
Haydn, and regulate, by his smile, the ex- 
tatic applauses by they testified to 
their neighbours the extent of their rapture. 
Ridiculous exhibitions! oo 

“ These le are so far from feeling 
what is fine in the arts, that they never even 
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suspect that there is a modesty belonging to 
sensibility.” 

“ This is a little piece of truth, which our 
sentimental ladies will doubtless feel obliged 
to nie for having, taught them. I will add 
an te which may serve both as a 
model in the art of extatics, and as an ex- 
_cuse, if any frozen fellow should think proper 
to be ironical, and indulge in ill-timed pleas- 


antry. 

“The Artaxerxes of Metastasio was per- 
formed in one of the first theatres of Rome, 
with the music of Bertoni; the inimitable 
Pacchiarotti,' if I am not mistaken, executed 
the part of Arbaces. During the third repre- 
sentation, at the famous judgment-scene, in 
which the author had placed a short sym- 
phony after the words 
° Eppur sono innocente! 

the beauty of the situation, the music, the 
‘expression of the singer, had so enraptured 
the musicians, that Pacchiarotti perceived, 
that after he had uttered these words, the 
-orchestra did not proceed. . 
“if Displeased, e turned angrily to the 
_Jeader—“ What are you about ?”—The lead- 
er, as if waked from a trance, sobbed out 
with great simplicity, “ we are crying.” In 
fact, not one of the performers had thought 
of the passage, and all had their eyes filled 
with tears, fixed on the singer. 

“ T saw, at Brescia, in 1790, a man, of all 
Italy perhaps the most affected by music: he 
pasted his life in hearing it; when it pleased 

im, he slipped off his shoes without bein 
aware of it; and if the pathetic was carri 
to its height, he was accustomed to throw 
them over his head upon the spectators.” 


° 29. 

Haydn's patient efforts to acquire the in- 
structions of Porpora, were strongly charac- 
teristic. 

_. © A noble Venetian, named Corner, at that 
time resided at Vienna, as ambassador from 
the republic. He had a mistress, passionately 
fond of music, who had harboured old Por- 
ra* in the hotel of the embassy. Haydn 
found means to get introduced into the fa- 
mily, purely on account of his love of music.? 
He wasapproved of; and his excellency took 
him, with his mistress, and Porpora, to the 
baths of Manensdorff, which were the fa- 
shionable resort at that time. Our young 
“man, who cared for nobody but the old Nea- 
politan, employed all sorts of devices to get 


‘into his £004 graces, and to obtain his har- 
monic favours. Every day he rose early, 


“beat the old man’s coat, cleaned his shoes, 
and disposed, in the best order, the antique 
“perriwig for the old fellow, who was sour 
nd all that can be imagined. He ob- 
tained at first nothing but the courteous-sa- 
lutation of “ fool,” or “ blockhead,” when 
he entered his room in a morning. But the 
bear seeing himself served gratuitously, and 
observing at the same time, the rare qualities 
-of his veluatary lackey suffered himself oc- 
ew to soften, and gave him some good 
-advice,. 





‘ * Pacchiarotti, born near Rome, in 1750, ex- 
celled in the pathetic—I believe he is still liv- 
ing in retirement at Padua. 

Born at Naples in 1685. 


3 En sa qualité de melomane. 
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“ Haydn was favoured with it more espe- 
cially, whenever he had to accompany the 
fair Wilhelmina, in singing some of the airs 
of Porpora, which were filled with basses 
difficult to understand. 

“ Joseph learned in this house to sing in 
the best Italian taste. The ambassador, as- 
tonished at the progress of this poor young 
man, gave him, when he returned to the 
city, a monthly pension of six sequins,’ and 
admitted him to the table of his secretaries. 
This generosity rendered Haydn independent. 
He was able to purchase a black suit. Thus 
attired, he went, at day break, to take the 
part of first violin at the Church of the fa- 
thers of the order of mercy; from thence he 
repaired to the Chapel of Count Haugwitz, 
where he played the organ; at a later hour, 
he sung the tenor part at St. Steplien’s. 
Lastly, after having been on foot the whole 
day, he passed a part of the night at tlie 
harpsichord. Thus forming himself by the 
“re of all the musical men with whom 

e could scrape an acquaintance, seizing 
every opportunity of hearing music that was 
reputed good, and having no fixed master, 
he began to form his own conceptions of 
what was fine in music, and prepared him- 
self, without being aware, tu form, one day, 
a style entirely hisown.” p. 39. 

The loss of his employment among the 

rani at St. Stephen’s Church, shews him 
off in a striking point of view. 

“ Being a little mischievous, like all lively 
young people, he one day took it into his 
head to cut off the skirts of one of his com- 
rade’s gowns, a crime which was deemed un- 
pardonable. He had sung at St. Stephen’s 
eleven years; and, on the day of his expul- 
sion, his only fortune consisted in his rising 
talent, a poor resource when it is unknown. 
He, nevertheless, had an admirer. Obliged 
to seek for a lodging, chance threw in his 
way a peruke-maker named Keller, who had 
often admired, at the cathedral, the beauty 
of his voice; and who, in consequence, of- 
fered him an asylum. Keller received him 
as a son, sharing with him his humble fare, 
and charging his wife with the care of his 
clothing. 

“ Haydn, freed from all worldly cares, 
and established in the obscure dwelling of 
the peruke-maker, was able to pursue his 
studies without interruption, and to make 
rapid progress. 

“ His residence here had, however, a fatal 
influence on his future life. Keller had two 
daughters; his wife and he soon began tu 
think of marrying one of them to the young 
musician, and spoke to him on the subject. 
Absorbed in his own meditations, and think- 
ing nothing about love, he made no objec- 
tion to the match. He kept his word, in 
the sequel, with that honor which was the 
basis of his character, and this union was 
any thing rather than happy.” p. 42. 

It is by no means our intention to dwell 
upon the errors of the dead, but the mode 
in which M. Bombet has represented the 
conduct of Haydn to his wife, deserves some 
notice, The preceding extract shows that, 
when he was expelled from the “4 ope in 
St. Stephen’s Church at Vienna, in his poor 











A 
and friendless situation, her father— Keller 
received him as a son, sharing with him his 
humble fare and charging his wife with his 
clothing.” This poor but worthy man had 
two daughters: according to M: Bombet’s ac- 
count, Haydn married one of them out of 
gratitude. 

“ Tt may be proper to say a few words re- 
specting an event, which, for a long time, 
disturbed the tranquillity of his life. He 
did not torget, as soon as he had the means 
of subsistence, the promise he had formerly 
made to his friend Keller the peruke-maker; 
he married his daughter Ann. He found he 
had got a prude, who, besides her troublesome 
virtue, had a mania and priests’ and monks. 
Our poor composer’s house was continually 
filled with them. 

“ The disturbance of a noisy conversation, 
prevented him from pursuing his studies; 
and further, in order to escape curtain lectures 
from his wife, he was under the necessity of 
supplying the convents of each of these good 
fathers gratis with masses and motets. 

*“ To be teased into troublesome jobs, b 
perpetual bickerings, is a situation, of all 
others, the most irksome to men, whose 
productions depend on the suggestions of 
their own minds. 

* Poor Haydn sought consolation in the. so- 
ciety of Mademoiselle Boselli, a lovely singer 
attached to the service of his Prince, and this 
step did not tend to augment his tranquillity at 
home. At length he separated from his wife, 
to whom he behaved, as fur as regards pecu- 
niary matters, with perfect honor. 


“You see from this account, my friend, 
that Haydn’s youth was on the whole tran- 
uil, and unmarked by any great aberra- 
tions. It exhibits a man of sense proceed- 
ing steadily to his object.” p. 58. 

The inconsistencies and contradictions in 
the above statement, can only be accounted 
for by the writer’s wish to palliate the con- 
duct of his friend. It is evident, even from 
his own showing, that Haydn had married a 
virtuous girl, the daughter of a person in 
very husible life, who, when he was frieud- 
less and destitute, had afforded him an 
asylum, and entertained him, as a son, up- 
wards of a year, in his house. M. B. gives 
two very opposite characters of him, to re- 
concile us to circumstances. In stating his 
expulsion from his office in the Cathedral of 
Vienna, in which he had been employed 
eleven years; he describes Haydn as “ bein 
a little mischievous, like all lively young men. 
The disproportion between the alleged of- 
fence and the punishment is a point on 
which the world will form its own judgment. 
It is difficult to suppose that the superiors of 
the church, fur a trivial freak, would have 
expelled and cast a young man of regular 
habits, friendless and destitute upon the 
world, after he had heen eleven years in their 
service. When an inmate of Keller's, meet- 
ing his daughter at table, and continually ia 
her society, there could be nothing very 
strange in the circumstance of a poor youn 
man, the son of a cartwright and cook-maid, 
having fallen in love w 


ith a young woman, 
the daughter of a aaa to whom 
he was indebted for so many obligations. 





* About .£3 sterling. 
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surprising in’ M. B.’s description of his 
friend, as being at this time cold and insen- 
sible, “ thinking nothing of love.” In his 
situation, a young man of even ordinary 
feelings,, would have found it difficult to 
have preserved his affections disengaged. 
Young men of a lively and mischievous 
disposition, who have a genius for music, 
are, at. nineteen, more susceptible than 
others. M. B. evidently seeks, after having 
represented him in page 42 as “ a little mis- 
chievous, like all lively young men,” to make 
his readers believe in page 43, that he was 
altogether abstracted, a mild and passive in- 
strument, wholly indifferent in the affair of 
his marriage. It is easy to see that all this 
is designed to palliate his conduct as a hus- 
band. Unluckily, M,B. in p. 44. forgot the 
“ thinking nothing about love” in p. 43. and 
introduced Haydn as a young Inamorato 
paying his addresses as a nightly Serenuder in 
the streets of Vienna, at that very period. 
“The theatre of Carinthia was at that time 
directed by Bernardone Curtz, a celebrated 
buffoon, who amused the public with his 
puns. Bernardone drew crowds to his the- 
atre by his originality, and hy good opera- 
buffas. He had, moreover, a handsome wife ; 
and this was an additional reason for our noc- 
turnal adventurers to go and perform their 
serenades under the harlequin’s window.” 
As we must suppose that M. B. had the ac- 
count of the serenades to the handsome wife 
of Curtz, from Haydn himself; this proof of 
his “thinking nothing about love,” while 
under Keller’s roof and at the time of his 
intimate society with his daughter, whom he 
afterwards married, is quite sufficient. We 
are struck by some other inconsistencies in 
M.B.’s account, which have not strengthened 
our reliance upon the correctness of the nar- 
rative part of his work. For the first time, 
we find the modesty and virtue of a wife 
assigned as one of the faults, which caused 
her husband to desert her !— He found he 
had got a prude, who besides her troubleseme 
virtue, had a mania for priests and monks.” 
The beginning of this sentence is not cal- 
culated to give an English reader any very 
favorable opinion of either M. Bombet or 
Haydn. The husband, who could take a dis- 
like to his wife for her “ troublesome virtue,” 
cannot he considered a very safe authority 
in a history of his conjugal differences. But 
we are given to understand that Mrs. Haydn 
was of a religious turn, and had a mania for 
priests and monks. This, however, in a 
Catholic country, could not be very disagree- 
able to a husband, who, we are told by M. 
B. was “ very religious hinself.” M. B. also 
gravely mentions curtain lectures and masses 
composed gratis for his wife’s visitors. But 
the same writer, in p. 43, tells us that “ the 
Germans are possessed with the mania of 
marriage.” This honest Frenchman, who 
deemed marriage a madness, might well deem 
virtue troublesome in a wile ; and her religious 
turn, a mania also. We know that her 
father had clothed, fed, and afforded Haydn 
share of his house gratis for more than a 

ear. But in a list of the masses composed 

y Haydn, between the age of 18 and 73, 
@ term of fifty-five y we find only 


£ighteen masses, set down by himself; and: 
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as a masscost him more than two months’ la- 
bour, (p. 180.) and as he deserted his wife for 
Mademoiselle Boselli, so very soon after his 
marriage, he could not have composed many 
masses gratis for the priests and monks, her 
friends, during that bun eriod. It is also 
very remarkable that, although these gra- 
tuitous masses are so anxiously set forward 
in the plural number, in his defence, not one 
of them are pointed out jn Haydn’s list of 
his compositions either by him or his vin- 
dicator. M. B. is a man of the world, 
a writer of a light agreeable fancy, and of 
very convenient principles, but an injudi- 
cious advocate. If he had prudently men- 
tioned the separation of Haydn from his 
wife without any comment, we would have 
passed it in silence. But his flippant de- 
fence is an insult to society, to which we 
have felt ourselves bound to reply. Haydn, 
from his long residence with Anne Keller, in 
the house of her father, had a full opportu- 
nity of knowing her religious disposition be- 
fore marriage. He married her, in our 
English phrase, “for better for worse.” If 
every husband, who chooses to plead curtain 
lectures, is justifiable in turning his wife out 
of doors upon a pecuniary allowance, what is 
to become of society? M.B., will have us to 
believe that the subject of his work was a 
mild and quiet husband, who wanted courage 
to refuse his masses gratis to his wife’s 
friends. Yet this husband had courage to 
wound the heart of her father, the benefac- 
tor who had afforded him an asylum when 
he was cast upon the world, by putting her 
away like an upper servant, and casting her 
upon the world, with all the misery and dis- 
grace of a deserted wife. He had courage, 
although “ very religious all his life,” in de- 
fiance of the priests and public opinion, 
to live openly in a state of criminal com- 
merce with “a lovely singer,” in whose se- 
duction he had sought consolation for the 
curtain lectures of his wife!—We insert the 
translator’s sensible note without any other 
comment. 

“ However the circumstances here related 
may be admitted in palliation of Haydn’s 
conduct in this instance, the laxity of man- 
ners, which so generally prevails among 
musical men, is, with stricter moralists, a 
serious objection against the art itself and 
unquestionably operates to degrade its pro- 
fessors in the estimation of the public.” 


—p. 59. 

The French Writer, in his efforts to dis- 
guise the facts, forgot to reconcile the dif- 
ferent parts of his narrative to each other. 
In p. 315, we find the following passages: 

“ During all his life, Haydn was very 
religious. Without assuming the preacher, 
it may be said, that his talent was increased 
by his sincere faith in the truths of religion. 
At the commencement of all his scores, the 
following words are inscribed : 

In nomine Domini, 

or Soli Deo Gloria, 

and at the conclusion of all of them is writ- 
ten, us Deo. 

When, in composing, he felt the ardour ef 
his imagination decline, or was stopped by 
some insurmountable difficulty, he rose from 
his piano-forte, and began to run over his 
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rosary. He said, that he never found this 
method fail. ‘When I was employed upon 
the Creation,’ said he, ‘1 felt myself so 
netrated with religious feeling, that, before 
sat down to the piano-forte, I prayed to God 
with earnestness, that he would enable me 
to praise him worthily.’”—p. 315. 

This account of Haydn’s religious habits 
and his “rosary,” does not agree very well 
with his alleged dislike of priests and monks, 
his desertion of his wife, and living publicly 
for nearly thirty years with Mademoiselle 
Boselli, who had been, even by M. Bom- 
bet’s confession, a cause of unhappiness to 
Mrs. Haydn before her separation. Itis 
prett =o that, in whatever relates to 
Haydn’s character, the reader must think for 
himself. 

M. Bombet gives the following account of 
Haydn’s death in 1809. 

“ T have often told you, that he was he- 
come extremely weak before he entered his 
seventy-eighth year. It was the last of bis 
life. No sooner did he approach his piano- 
forte, than the vertigo returned, and his 
hands quitted the keys to take up the rosary, 
that last consolation. 

“ The war broke out between Austria and 
France. This intelligence roused Hay 
and exhausted the remnant of his strength. 
He was continually enquiring for news; he 
went every moment to his piano, and sang, 
with the small thread of voice which be yet 
retained, 

‘ God preserve the Emperor.’ 

“ The French armies advanced with gigan- 
tic strides. 

“ At length, on the night of the 10th of 
May, having reached Schénbrunn, half a 
league’s distance from Haydn’s little garde 
they fired, the next morning, fifteen hund 
cannon shot, within two yards of his house, 
upon Vienna, the town which he so much 
loved. The old man’s imagination repre- 
sented it as given up to fire and sword. 
Four .bombs Bil close to his house. . His 
two servants ran to him, full of terror. The 
old man rousing himself, got up from his 
easy-chair, and with a dignified air, demand- 
ed, ‘ Why this terror? Know that no dis- 
aster can come where Haydn is?? A con- 
vulsive shivering prevented him from pro- 
ceeding, and he was carried to his bed. 

“ On the 26th day of May, his stre 
diminished sensibly. Nevertheless, hav 
caused himself to be carried to his piano, he 
sung thrice, as loud as he was able, 

‘ God preserve the Emperor.” 
It was the song of the swan. While at 
the piano, he fell into a kind of stupor, ‘and, 
at last, expired on the morning of the 31st, 
aged seventy-eight years and two months.” 
- $12. 
. M. Bombet’s book with all its faults is 
very amusing. Itis the work of a man of 
warm feeling, without much deep thinking 
or fixed principles or morals, His account 
of the improvements in instrumental masic, 
from the time of Lulli, is interesting. He 
ssesses much musical science and taste; 
ut is unequal, in his relative illustrations. 
This is more unfortunate as he is i 
with a spirit of parallelism, and has attempted 
particular analogies between music and paint- 
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———— 
ing, which lead him into many contradictions 
inconsistencies. Our limits prevent our 
inting out these errors in detail; but, in 
his comparative classification of the great 
painters and musicians; after having told us, 
p. 179, that Haydn “ composed with per- 
severance but with difficulty,” he compares 
him in p.300, to Tintoret, the most rapid of 
all Aistoricul painters, who, from his unex- 
ampled facility, was called “ the furious Tin- 
toret ;” and painted the grand Crucifixion for 
the Confraternity of St. Roche, at Venice, 
his competitors, Paul Veronese, Sal- 
vieli and Zucchero had completed their 
sketches. In p. 103, he compares Haydn to 
Fitian: in p. 152, to Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci. In p. 168, he is a Her- 
‘cules wielding the Orchestra, as a club; in p. 
149) 150, he is no longer-an historical painter ; 
and we are told—“ Haydn therefore will al- 
ways hold the first place among landscape 
painters, he will be the Claude Lorraine off 
music, but Le will never occupy in the theatre, 
that is, in music wholly sentimental, the 
Place of Raphael.” From all these ~incon- 
ities, we are inclined to suspect that M. 
bet’s remarks on painting and sculpture 
ill be read with large allowance. He grave- 
ly speculates on the advantages which L. da 
ci would have acquired if he had seen 
the pictures of Guido; and is enraptured 
with “some charming little sketches, by Paul 
Veronese, in the Gotven tone of colour, which 

gives such animation to his larger pieces.” 
M., B. is of opinion that Haydn was in- 
fier in vocal and sentimental music to 
Pergolese, Leo, Scarlatti, Guglielmi, Piccini 
and to many of his celebrated Successors. In 
this he is justly controverted by the Anno- 
tator, G. in the instances of the Canzonets, 
which he composed in England. The latter, 
bo somewhat less certain grounds, from 
air “ Teseo, mio ben,” in his Ariadne, ar- 
prom Nag opposition to M. B. that Haydn was 
equally capable of excelling in dramatic 
composition. The fine taste aud science of 
the notes, by G. afforded us much information 
and pleasure. The English a executed 
with spirit and purity; and as free frum the 
lic idiom, as is consistent with the nature 

of a translation. W.C. 
~ *,* The life of Mozart forms the subject of 
& single Ietter. We shall extract some anec- 
dotes of this celebrated composer, in our next 
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Letters from the Nortu Hicuianps, 
during the Summer of 1816. By Exizanetu 
Tsavitia Spence, Author of “ A Caledonian 

2" &c. &e. Bvo. 
“Led by smiling Hope, an inmate lov’d, 
‘I strive. wild Nature’s image to recal, 
And all ber glowing colours to pourtray.” 
. CrrNIF. 

Nothing can be more easy than to write 

the narrative of a tour i 
has been the negligence or dulness 
of the swarms of tourists who adventure 
into the fields of Nature and the 
of literature, for pleasure or for profit 


aeiaion of the. blic to thi pes 
the to t 


persons ill-seén and 





ndifferently well, yet, | sympa 





tinct, vivid, impartial, portraiture of the 
forms and features of scenery, the attitude 
and progression of society. The observer of 
Nature, who would inform the ignorant and 
amuse the learned by his reminiscences and 
memoranda, must unite to the natural gifts 
of a good eye, an active frame, a feeling 
heart, and the faculty of close and sustained 
attention, with a retentive memory, the ac- 
quired advantages of a cultivated taste, and 
a familiarity with science, and the incidental 

ualification of access to the best company, 
that is, the best-bred and_best-informed 
persons of the country to be described. In 
what degree and in what proportions these 
pert requisites unite in the lady whose 
work is the subject of our consideration, need 
not be recalled to those readers who have 
already been gratified by her talents for de- 
scription displayed in her former work of the 
same nature; and on the present occasion, 
will be most happily illustrated by the 
perusal of the very interesting “ Letters from 
the North Highlands,” which we have 
reasons for believing may be perfectly relied 
on for accuracy and fidelity, and the book is 
executed in a style highly creditable to the 

reviously acquired reputation of the Author. 

e extract a few passages which have af- 
forded us peculiar pleasure. The following 
bears a cordial testimony to the success of 
the patriotic employment of the talents of a 
sister author. 

“ After leaving Kinross and Cowper of An- 
gus, poverty and dirt no longer excited disgust. 
The visible change for the better is most grate- 
ful to the eye, and pleasant to the feelings, in 
the progress of improvement. The neat cot- 
or of the poor are now built of the good 
substantial stone of the country, finished with 
slate, instead of thatched roofs, and sacked 
windows which admit thelight of heaven. The 
dunghill before the door has disappeared, and 
raral gardens, with fruit-trees and flowers, em- 
bellish the walls. How greatly are the lower 
classes indebted to Mrs. Hamilton, for the 
‘ Cottagers of Glenbervie,’ which has tended 
to effect such a happy change amongst that 
community of people, that must ensure not 
merely comfort, but health. Home truths, 
though most unpalatable to digest at the time, 
yet are, like nauseous medicine, frequently ef- 
fecting a surprising cure, when it comes to the 
root of the disease.” —p. 49. 

Sometimes the series of descriptive writing 
is diversified by traits of criticism : the fol- 
lowing passage pays the tribute of high en- 
comium to departed worth and wisdom in 
the person of Mr. Joseph Forsyth. 

“ Itis generally admitted, that in his remarks 
on the works of Art in Italy, there is more cor- 
rect taste, originality of sentiment, and pro- 
found knowledge of their anxiliary sciences, 
than can be found in any writer on the same 
subject, either ancient or modern. Were it not 
that our minds are more influenced by the moral 
thies, than the abstract dictates of judg- 
ment, it would be difficult to determine which 
we should most admire, his exquisitely delicate 
moral sentiment, or his refined and singularly 
jnst criticisms on the prodacts of Art. To his 
superior mind, overs Bie extravagant, incon- 
sistent, superfluous, low, or irrational, was in- 
tolerable ; and he was too good a judge of men 
and t as well as too independent in senti- 
ment, to follow the yalgar notions of the present 
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fore harmless, or is become less noxious. His pic- 
tures, indeed, whether of manners or of the arts, 
bear internal evidence of being drawn on the 
spot, and in presence of the subjects which they 
profess to delineate.”—p. 104. 

We are sorry to find our warm: partici- 
pation in this animated and judicious pane- 
gyric, checked by the severe terms which 
characterize the author's notice of another 
and a very diligent and successful labourer 
in the vineyard of literature. 

“ Mr. F. often conveys more information 
in one sentence than Mr. Eustace has done in 
a whole quarte page; and I have been assured 
by a gentleman who is well acquainted with 
Italy and its curiosities, that this verbose 
Catholic writer is as much inferior to him in 
topographical accuracy, as he unquestionably is 
in religion, reason, or morality. It was the in- 
tention of the one to conceal his latent design, 
to smooth away the offending parts, and gild 
the bitter pill of superstitious immorality ; while 
that of the other was truth, and the vivid re- 
presentation of things as they are. His success 
bas been complete, even iu the estimation of 
those who, being less informed, are of different 
sentiments, It is only to be regretted that he 
did not live to enjoy the well-merited and 
widely-extended fame which his works have 
justly received,”—p, 105. 

Mr. Eustace did not write his book to es- 
tablish dogmas of faith, or to stigmatise re- 
ligious errors; nor may the peculiar medium 
of principle and education, through which 
he beheld the relics and observances of the 
Romish church, be fairly imputed to him as 
a blemish in his splendid and powerful ex- 
hibition of the effect produced by the re- 
mains of the first city in the world, upon a 
mind of the highest order. 

Our limits will not allow us to noticea 
variety of interesting matter ; we dare. not 
pause to record the simple and pathetic 
strains of Christian Milne, the rustic poet- 
ess—the curious account of the artificial 
islands—the vitrified forts—the topography 
of Loch Ness—the funeral of a Highland 
chieftain—the excellent story of the bishop 
and the lady who had had a revelation, &c. 
&c. &c.—but will close our extracts with an 
account of the “boast and ornament” of the 
Scotch church, and refer the scientific reader, 
the antiquary, and the poet, to the various 
information contained in the Appendix. 

“ Dr. Chalmers is popular, while avoiding, 
and seemingly disdainmg the arts which many 
consider as essential to popularity. No grace 
of appearance, or manner, no melody of voice, 
nothing in appearance, that conveys the idea 
of dignity or elegance. In short, his power over 
the will, and even the affections, is a victory 
over prejudice, and every visible obstacle. He 
owes nothing to any extraneous aid whatever. 
It is the genins of a logician, a poet, (for there 
is much poetry without nambers)an astronomer, 
a mathematician, a powerful intellect, in short, 
which, after grasping all human science, soars 
beyond it, inflamed by zeal,and exalted by 

Christianity. .No.man can sink Jower ia 
familior simplicity of diction, without touching 
the level of vulgarity ; no man can rise highets 
where “ the grandeur of his subject is his 
muse,” without once approaching the borders of 
bombast, wedy-o0 ey. Be is aways ke al 
because he ectly to point_in, view, 
without devistiar in search of stadied effect. 
He is always impressive, bécaase he evidently 
speaks from the , as well as from the um 





age; that because superstition is old, it is there- 
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derstanding. His and illustrations, the 
spontaneous and s n powers, or fruits of a 
bright and vigorous imagination, illuminate his 
subject, and enchain attention. It is the pri- 
vilege of true and high genius, to exercise this 
engrossing power, over minds capable of re- 
flecting its light. What a blessing it is to hu- 
manity, when such talents are exercised to the 
noblest purposes, and when commensurate 
virtues add force to science so powerful !”"— 
p- 282. 


LORD BYRON’S MANFRED. 

We have been favored by bis Lordship’s pub- 
lisher with the following Extract from Manfred, 
a Drama by Lord Byron, which will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 

ACT Iif.—8CENE IV. 
Interior of the Tower. 
MANFRED alone. 
Man. The stars are forth, the moon above 
the tops 

Of the snow-shining mountains.—Beautiful! 
I wd yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; and in herstarry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
Tlearned the language of another world. 
I do remember me, that iv my youth, 
When I was wandering,—-upon such a night 
I stood within the Colosseum’s. wall, 
’Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 
The watch-dog bayed beyoud the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Czesars’ palace came 
The owl’s long ery, and interruptedly 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. Where the Cesars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levelled battle- 

ments, 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths,— 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth; 
But the gladiators’ bloody circus stands, 
A noble wreck jn ruinous perfection ! 
While Cesar’s chambers, and the Augustan halls 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay.— 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up, 
As twere, anew, the gaps of centuries; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old!— 
‘The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.— 
ak ’Twas such a night! 
Tis strange that I recall it at this time ; 
en — found our thoughts take wildest 
*. fig’ 
Even at,the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 
%. oe 2 * * 
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Lerreas nespecting the. Caucasus and 
Ggorora, to which is annexed an Account of 
@ Journey in Persia, in 1812, by WitaeL 
Wes Fusupana. 

_ Ehis interesting werk, which was first pub- 
lished in French, bas now ap 5 a 
ee aealations ty M. Struye, the Rus- 


» The first part consists of letters, written 
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during the Journey from St. Petersburg to 
Teftis, by Mrs. Freygang, who with two 
young children, one at the breast and sickly, 
accompanied her husband at the most un- 
favorable season of the year, upon his mis- 
sion to Persia, whither he was sent to ne- 
gotiate peace with that country. Though 
the letters of the lady are not so satisfactory 
in many points as might have been desirable, 
being too much confined to her own personal 
feelings and adventures; and though they 
are also deficient in scientific information, 
yet they furnish many highly interesting 
situations, and afford many a melancholy 
testimony of the present degraded state of 
countries which were formerly the abode of 
refinement, opulence, and science. 

As their Journey was directed southward, 
they had hoped to escape the rigor of the 
winter, and were therefore grievously disap- 
pointed on feeling the cold increase as they 
approached the Caucasus. At Roeapol, 
they first saw Mount Elborus, which is 
stated to be 1200 feet higher than Mount 
Blanc, and as far as we can collect, this 
chain of mountains, the seat of the oldest 
traditions and the oldest history, seems in its 
colours and forms to have a greater resem- 
blance to the mountains of Tyrol than to the 
Alps of Switzerland. Great were the dan- 
gers of the road over a wide desert, covered 
with fogs, refrigorated by a continual cold 
frosty wind, and infested with banditti, into 
whose power they had nearly fallen. From 
the banks of the Yaik they had an escort of 
fifty cossacks and two cannon, their march 
was however slow as a funeral procession, 
in order to give their scouts, who were sent 
before, time to assure theraselves of the se- 
curity of the road. To the right and left 
their guides pointed out places where travel- 
ers had been murdered, ruined forts where 
whole detachments of troops have suffered 
themselves to be cut to pieces to the last 
man rather than fall into the hands of these 
barbarians, of whose treatment of their 
prisoners terrible examples are related. 

At Kobi, a little fort upon Caucasus, they 
learned that the Katscha-ur over which 
their road lay, was covered with snow, and 
that they must wait for a convoy to open the 
way. Ina wretched hut, buried up to the 
roof in snow, destitute of the necessaries of 
life, even of sufficient wood for fuel, they 
were forced to remain from the 12th to 23d 
November. But as no convoy came, and 
the wind and snow abated, they ventured to 
proceed with their escort only. They were 
torced to leave their chaise behind; a kind 
of basket was made of skins, it was drawn 
by two oxen, and protected from accidents 
by ‘two mountaineers on each side: The 
mother: holding the two children in her lap 
was placed in this vehicle, and the father at 
the side. The, way, was narrow,, the people 
and,cattle. waded through deep snow, and 
the valley soon became so narrow. that rocks 
and masses of Snow threatened to fall upon 
theif heads.. A mineral spring which ‘had 
overfowed part of the way, afforded them a 
welcome retreshment. 

On the top of the: Bi the first height 
which they attained, a family of the moun- 
taineers, called Astokines, had erected a 
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hut for travellers who are detained by the 
storms. They found here several persons 
who had been stopped already ten days. 
Such a snow fell here that it darkened the 
air, and impeded their breath. Fear pre- 
vented them from eating; the mother and 
children were almost suffocated in the bas- 
ket; the father exhausted by fatigue, had 
several times almost fainted away. At length 
they perceived the summit of the Kristowaja 
Gara, and the cross erected in honor of Ged 
the Preserver: the traveller who reaches it 
lays some money at the foot of it, which is 
respected even by the banditti. The eye com- 
manding a prospect over the most frightful 
masses of rocks, beholds here with de 
light the Terack like a silver girdle deep in 
the abyss below, its banks adorned with 
dwellings and fields. From this place they 
ascended close by the side of a precipice, and 
then along a narrow path cut injthe reck, 
which was now choked up with the snow, 
up the Gudgara, with precipices on one side, 
and on the other walls of rock which hu 
threatening over the head of thetraveller. The 
most profound silence was enjoined, that the 
concussionof the air might not shake the loose 
masses of snow; but the present fear was 
too strong for caution, and a cry of terror 
arose on all sides. At the very narrowest 
part of the path, turning round the corner of 
a rock they met a regiment of infantry, 
which was passing over the mountain to 
change its garrison. Not to push the tra- 
vellers into the abyss, it was obliged to 
leave the narrow path and to make its 
man by man, through snow a fathom deep, 
At last a frightened horse belonging to this 
regiment struck the basket which carried the 
lady and her children, and made it swing 
towards the abyss; the husband threw, him- 
self upon it, and with the strength inspired 
by despair saved his family from destruc- 
tion. Amidst such fatigues they arrived at 
Katschaeur. 

From Katscha-ur to Passanaur the descent 
is troublesome but not dangerous. The fright- 
ful rocks gradually retire, and the; fruntful 
vale watered by the Ange appears between 
the cliffs, Five wersts from Passanaur, they 
were met by a chaise sent by the governor 
of that fort, in which the family, tired of 
their basket, together with the father joy 
fully placed themselves. Soon the road led 
down the mountain by the side of a preci-+ 
pice, at the foot of which the Aragua flowed@ 
they wished to alight but the driver dis- 
suaded them ; the carriage struck against a 
piece of rock, was instantly overturned, and 
rolled above twenty fathom down the preci- 
pice into the river; pieces of rock roll dowa 
after it; the father first falis out and lies 
senseless on the ground; the nurse who 
falls out lower down protects the little boy 
at the hazard of her life; the mother alone 
remains in the chaise, and is plunged with- 
out injury into che bed of the A 
whose waves foam rownd ‘the | carri 
Hurt, but not dangerously, the poorfamily 
assemble on the bank of the  rivery the 
escort climb down to their assistance, the 
earriage, which was still. in a condition: for 
tra , was brought with jacredible diffi- 
culty mp the precipice; whick» was So steep 
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that the travellers were obliged to be drawn 
up with ropes, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


L’Hinpostan, ou Réligion, Meurs, Usages, 
4rts et Miétiers des Hindous. 
~ M. Nepuen, the author of an interesting 
work under the above title, lately published 
at Paris, has exercised his pen on every sub- 
ject presenting a distinct character. He has 
not, like many other writers, confined himself 
to giving a description of monuments already 
described, or a copy of narratives with which 
we are already familiar. The observer who 
has drained truth from its source, and the 
painter who has coloured from nature, are 
recognisable throughout the whole of the 

A few examples will enable the 
reader to confirm this eulogium, which is in 
reality only an act of justice. 

Many Europeans, for instance, who con- 
sider the Hindoos as a species of Barbarians, 
will be astonished to learn that they not 
only derive pleasure from the dramatic art, 

t that it is incomparably more ancient 
with them than with us. They cannot, per- 
haps, boast of a Shakespeare, a Corneille, or 
a Calderon; but it is certain, that from the 
most remote antiquity, the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of the Banks ot the Ganges, have been 
charmed by theatrical representations. In 
order to enjoy these amusements, they do 
not crowd together in theatres such as ours; 
but favoured by their fine climate, twenty or 
thirty thousand spectators will assemble to- 
on at night, and in the open air, without 

e Jeast tumult or confusion, seated on the 

nd, surrounded by darkness and pro- 
ound silence, this multitude can scarcely 
distinguish each other, whilst the multipli- 
city of lamps which illuminate the stage 
enables them to follow every movement of 
the actors, who are attired in the most 
splendid costumes. “ These actors,” ob- 
serves a modern traveller, “ sustain their 
parts with a degree of propriety, spirit and 
dignity, which would do honor to many of 
our European performers.” 

As to the representations themselves, 
critics must not suppose that they uniformly 
present a faithful fulfilment of the three uni- 
ties of Aristotle. Their limits are indeed 
rarely: confined to the description of a single 
action in the life of a hero; they most fre- 
Bene include his whole histury. Their 

ramatic performances, therefore, are not, 
like ours, terminated in an hour or two, but 
are sometimes prolonged for two or three 
nights. The performers every evening re- 
sume the representation where they left it 
on the preceding night. We regret that the 
limits of this article will not permit us to 
make some extracts from a celebrated Indian 
Tragedy, by Bhavabhati, a no less celebrated 
poet. It is entitled, Mulati- Madhava, and 
contains ten acts. On the strength of this 
Jatter circumstance alone, an inflexible cen- 
sor would probably consign it to the flames 
without a reading: our intelligent country- 
woman, Miss Graham, however, affirms that 
the subject-abounds in interest, aad that the 
work is eminently dramatic.: 

it 8 ‘therefore possible, with all-due de- 
ference to'Eurepean conceit, for Hesven to 
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form poetic heads at Benares or Delhi, as 
well as in London or Paris. Besides, while 
we talk so rapturously of our musicians and 
singers, the Hindoos render credible the 
prodigies which fiction attributes to Orpheus. 
For instance, we may mention the Pambati, 
or Enchanter of Serpents, who with no other 
weapon than a kind of bag-pipe, called 
Magoudi, penetrates into a forest swarming 
with the most frightful reptiles. At the en- 
chanting sounds of his instrument, all are 
set in motion, all advance towards the mu- 
sician, and fall at his feet with all the extasy 
manifested by our Dilettanti, when listening 
to the strains. of Catalani or Braham. The 
Pambati rapidly seizes the first serpent within 
his reach, and whispers a few mysterious 
words in the animal's ear: on this, however, 
he does not seem to place much reliance, for 
he immediately squeezes its throat, opens its 
mouth, tears out its venomous teeth, and 
shuts the serpent up in a basket. In a few 
days its education is complete ; whenever it 
listens to music, it raises its body in a spiral 
form, and marks every cadence by move- 
ments of its head, until at length it falls to 
sleep. When it is considered that these 
reptiles are nothing less than Cobra-Capellas, 
Cobra-Mapilschas, and other serpents still 
more terrible than the Rattle-Snake, we may 
cease to wonder at the bard of Thrace, whose 
music tamed only Lions and Bears. 

In order to fulfil his plan of tracing a ge- 
neral picture of Hindostan, M. Nepoen has 
announced his intention of completing it by 
making another excursion to this remote 
country. 








THE MARQUIS DE DANGEAU. 


The following sketch of the life of 
this distinguished person, whose Me- 
moirs, written by himself, are just pub- 
lished, may not be unacceptable to our 
readers. 

Philip de Courcillon, Marquis de Dan- 
geau, was born in La Beauce, the 2ist 
of September, 1638. ‘‘ He had,” says 
Fontenelle, “ a pleasing countenance, 
with a considerable share of natural ta- 
lent, sufficient to write poetry agreeably.” 
He was of a Protestant fami y, but in his 
early youth was converted to the Catholic 
religion. He distinguished himself much 
by his courage and military talents ; in 
1658, he served in Flanders under the 
great Turenne, and afterwards in Spain ; 

is success in the latter country was so 
brilliant, that the King of Spain would 
fain have engaged him in his service, but 
“* he found him,” says Fontenelle, “a 
Frenchman too passionately attached to 
his country and to his king.” At his 
return to France his military re 
and agreeable manners soon acquired him 
the favor of the Queens, and of Louis 
XIV. ;—a man who perfectly well knew 
how to appreciate merit of-every kind 
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Dangeau joined a strong disposition for 
the sciences, and, as Fontenelle says, an 
algebraical head. On this subject he 
relates the following story :—‘‘ One day, 
when the Marquis de Dangeau went to 
join the king’s card-party, he solicited 
from him an apartment in the Palace of 
Saint Germain, where the court then 
resided. It was not a favor easy to be 
obtained, since the number of apartments 
there was small; the king answered, that 
his wish should be granted, provided it 
was expressed in a hundred lines of 
poetry, to be composed while he was 
playing at cards; but it must be a hun- 
dred lines exactly, not one more or less. 
When the party was finished, at which 
the Marquis seemed as unembarrassed as 
usual, he repeated the hundred lines to 
the king, having composed, numbered, 
and arranged them in his memory, with- 
out the effort in any sort interrupting the 
rapid course of the game.” * 

The: Marquis de Dangeau had the 
honor of being the patron of Boileau at 
court; and the fifth Satire of that poet 
upon Nobility, is addressed to him. 

In 1665, he was made Colonel of the 
king’s regiment, which, during the four 
or five years it had been established, 
hitherto had no other commander than 
the king himself. ‘The new Colonel dis- 
tinguished himself in the campaign of 
Lille in 1667; but after some years he 
resigned his regiment to attach himself 
more particularly to the person of the 
king. He was charged by this prince 
with several negociations; he went as 
Envoy-Extraordinary to the Electors of 
the Rhine, and it was he who concluded 
the marriage between the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II. of England, and the 
Princess of Modena. A stranger to i- 
trigue, to the wisdom of his character, to 
his good conduct, and to the king’s 
esteem, was he alone indebted for all the 
honors and dignities conferred upon him. 
He was governor of Touraine; he was 
one of the six Menins* appointed by 
Louis XIV. to the Dauphin, grandfather 
to Louis XV.; he was chevalier d’hon- 
neur to the two Dauphinesses, of Bava- 
ria, and of Savoy, a Counsellor of State, 
Knight of the Order of the Holy Ghost, 
Grand Master of the Royal and Military 





* ‘The king had not required the verses to be 
fine, and as it tenet difficult to make bad verses 
extempore, it is possible that M. de Dangeau 

ted them extempore after the card-party 
was over, instead of vow mae a4 
during its continuance—a thing ch wou 
be much less extraordinary. +) 
2 Menins ‘are the title of a particular descrip- 
tion of officers‘ atinched ‘to ‘the person of the 
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Orders of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
and of Saint-Lazarus of Jerusalem. 

No sooner was he invested with the 
latter dignity, than he used his most 
strenuous exertions to raise again an 
order which had fora long time been 
extremely neglected. He procured the 
foundation of twenty-five new com- 
manderies, and, joiving beneficence to 
zeal and activity, employed his revenues 
and rites, as Grand Master, in educating 
together in a house appropriated to the 
purpose, twelve young gentlemen of the 
first families in the kingdom, destined 
principally to serve afterwards in the 
army. Thus to him is to be ascribed 
(a thing not generally known) the glory 
of having founded the first military school 
ever established in France, or at least to 
have furnished the idea of such an esta- 
blishment upon a grand scale. Some 
scholars from the inferior classes of the 
community were admitted into M. de 
Dangeau’s school; Duclos says that he 
was educated in this house. The esta- 
blishment, however, continued only 12 
years: after the death of the founder, the 
bad state of the public finances would 
not permit of its being continued by the 
government. 

Attendance at court, public business, 
useful private occupations, never prevent- 
ed M. de Dangeau’s cultivating literature 
and the sciences, He replaced Scuderi 
at the academy. 

Every Wednesday the Marquis and 
his brother, the Abbé de Dangeau had a 
select assembly, at their house, of men 
of letters and science. Among the per- 
sons composing this society, were the 
Cardinal de Polignac, author of the Anti- 
Lucretius, the Abbé de Longuerue, the 
Abbé Dubos, the Marquis de l’Hopital, 
and the Abbé de Saint Pierre, the Abbés 
Marian, Raguenet, and de Choise. In this 
assemblage of learning and intellect, the 
Marquis de Dangeau was allowed to 
bear his part with no small share of 
credit. 

In these days there must be a display 
of genius. in every thing, in works of 
science no less than in poetry and novels. 

ome persons will therefore be angry 
with the Marquis de Dangeau for not 
having interspersed more in his memoirs; 
but let it be remembered, that it is a 
simple journal, _written_without. any sort 
of pretension, having for its sole object 
to retrace with accuracy all that the au- 
thor witnessed for the space of twent 
years. We have here, in short, the latter 


years of one of the most splendid epochs, 


presented to us without art or ornament, 
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forms a part of the general picture, and 
then he shows himself, not beeause he is 
ambitious to shine, but because be was 
there, and he wishes to tell every thing ; 
he writes only to narrate faithfully, never 
to please and gain admiration to himself. 
The originality of this narration, and its 
extreme simplicity, throw into it an in- 
describable interest ; we cannot distrust 
any thing, we must believe every word, 
we are certain that nothing is embellished 
or exaggerated, we are led on in read- 
ing it by the most powerful attraction, 
TRuTH; we see Louis XIV. constantl 
before our eyes, we hear him, and curi- 
osity is fully satisfied. 


LETTERS ON IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—In my last I endeavoured to enume- 
rate some of the disadvantages under which 
the Irish peasantry labour. I shall now 
briefly mention one more. In the present 
state of things, it is the interest of the Priest 
to preserve an undue influence over his flock, 
for the purpose of exacting from them more 
ample contributions. This object he best at- 
tains by keeping them in ignorance and error, 
and alienating their affection from the go- 
vernment. For, as he is dependent upon 
them for his salary, the moment they should 
begin to despise his power, that moment they 
would cease to remunerate his services so 
liberally as they now do, when they believe, 
that to withhold the dues of the church, is to 
incur eternal perdition. 

But were Emancipation conceded, and were 
the Catholic Priest salaried like the Pres- 
byterian, he wuld find it more his interest 
to cunciliate the legislature than the people, 
and he would furm a common bond of union 
between both. He would bean isthmus 
to connect, not a streight to divide, Then 
too, the peasant, freed from his shackles, 
would become more docile and well dis- 
posed: assuming to be the keeper of his 
own conscience, he would learn to purify it 
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conveyances are more safe and facile.. Ex- 








tensive tracts: of u uctive ind are 
also.in.a. state-of melioration. This, in fact, 
is true conquest of territory. To reclaim a” 
bog at home, is more useful than to capture 
an island at a distance. , 
Though numbers of the Trish are still dis- 
contented with the Union, I am firmly per- 
suaded that Ireland owes more of her pros- 
perity to that measure, than to any other 
which has ever been enacted for her.. Ine 
deed the objection against it appears to have 
proceeded as well from a feeling of national 
d ation, as from a conviction of political 
injury. Yet whyeither? That there is now 
no parliament on the spot, to watch over 
Ireland, is a confined and idle objection... If 
there were any force in it, Yorkshire, and a 
fortiori, Scotland, might just as well say the 
same. If Ireland too complain, that her 
parliament is no longer independent, 
it is incorporated with the British, England 
may make a similar complaint, since her 
rliament also divides its empire with the 
rish and Scotch. 

No, Sir, England, Scotland and Ireland, 
like the three estates of the Constitution, 
have joined Yo to preserve the integrity 
of each, and the safety of all. Ireland has 
but staked her constitution in a partnership, 
where all have deposited a common capital. 
and receive acommon profit. As a friend 
she is now our equal, and as an enemy 
alone, could she ever prove our inferior, The 
moon is eclipsed in opposition not in con- 
junction. HIpernicus, 
N. B.—Your fair correspondent, Hiber- 
nica, by way of defending the Irish peasantry, 
endeavours to prove that they are not abject, 
because they are rebellious! But history 
would have informed her, that the most abject 
people are always the most inclined to in- 
surrection. Witness the West Indian slaves, 
witness the Turks, witness every oppressed 
nation upon earth. In fact, she has done 
me the honor to strengthen my argument, 
Iam sorry she considers the Irish cottier 
comfortable enough, who tas only sixpence 
a day, that is, from eight to nine pounds a 
year, and who has to pay nearly half of that 


without a fee. He would no longer consider} for pis cottage, half an acre of land, and 
virtue a marketable commodity. He would forage for a cow, leaving him about four 


would find, that the bigotry of ignorance is 
the vilest of slavery, while the frank obe- 
dience of enlightened minds is not incom- 
patible with freedom. Yet even now, though 


their tenets, and their depressed state in the 


dare to expatiate in intellectual research, and pounds to clothe, feed, and educate his fa- 


mily. Iam also sorry that she considers 
otatoes “ a cause of riches,” for it is a. 
proof that she has never read Malthus, 
Adam Smith, or Stuart, who have distinctly 


the influence of the priest, the peculiarity of proved, that cheapness of food in any one 


particular class, tends to the superabundant 


scale of society, contribute to make Catholics | increase of that class, by facilitating max 


worse subjects than ourselves, yet, asmeM-|trimony. Poverty follows. of course, for 
bers of a religion, they are certainly superior.| where owl 


ds are too numerous, labour must 


They do not practise the violent doctrines of be too cheap, because the supply is greater 


nient tenets of our own. 


however have already been corrected, and 
much improvement is. visible among the 

ople. commonalty are advancing in 
Enowled . Gentlemen begin to reside 


the public ways are improved—internal na- 








Sn 


vigation has made some progress, and public 


their church; we do not exemplify the le-|than the demand. I ho 


Hibernica will 


lay aside Lalla Rookh and her music book 


Other disorders and other remedies might litical and het, 
be mentioned, ‘but those, already touched], se aud evety, cond yuw'ortcsond enakie 


upon:are the most serious. Many faults 


year’s hard study, send you a second essay. 











PROGRESS OF THE ARTS AND. 
"SCIENCES, , 


CHANICs.—The most beneficial 
ye from srecent invention, Hy 


more than formerly on their own éstates— | are e 
i of a right line is 
a which shall 
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In this case the alternate motion of levers, 
either vertical:or horizontal, gives impulse to 
wheels, so that waggons of the largest construc- 
tion may be put in mvtion either by easy man- 
ual labour, or by steam; and thus the number 
of horses may soon be dispensed with. 

Domestic Ust or Gas Licuts.—The time 
and attention of ovr mechanists seem now much 
occupied in devising convenient modes of ap- 
plying Gas to all domestic purposes of orna- 
ment and use. Amongst these, Mr. Reddell, 
the Engineer, has obtained a patent for the 
construction of chandeliers, lustres, &c. so as 
to render the lighting of public places, and 
drawing-rooms more facile, and more agreeable 
in its operation than by any mode hitherto 
adopted. His principle is to attach pipes to 
every burner, which shall have a communi- 
cation with the atmosphere outside of the 
apartment or theatre, by means ef which all 
superabundant gas, and all the gases generated 
by combustion, may be carried off, thus gnard- 
ing against all ill consequences from the escape 
of ges, or from its unpleasant smell. 

‘oop Preserved «tN Sea Vovaces.—A 
new method is now proposed for that important 
object, and a patent obtained for it. The 
principle is pressure ; by means of which the 
double obeet of space and preservation is 

ined, The inventor is a captain in the Swe- 

navy. 

ArtiriciaL ConGeLation.—New theories 
of Chemistry and Geology may now be ex- 
pected to start up frem the recent discoveries 
of Professor Leslie, whose frigorific process 
by absorption surpasses in rapidity and power 
any thing that evaporation can produce. He 
has lately ascertained that the congealing power 
is not confined to the absorbent earths, par- 
ticularly the porphyritic trap, but that oatmeal 
is-capable of producing the same effects, by 

ing about two quarts of it on a large 

ish and putting it in an exhausted receiver, 

when it will freeze nearly a pint of water ina 

few minutes ; the latter Svs in a pot of por- 
ous earthenware. 

The fact itself is valuable not only to con- 
fectioners and private families at home, but 
also the residents in the hottest climes. The 
absorbent powder recovers all its qualities, after 
operation, if dried in the sun, or before a fire. 

Speciric Gravities.—A new table of the 
— of the Gases, has been formed 
by Gay-Lussac; by which it appears that the 
heaviest is the vapour of hydriqaie ether, five 
times heavier than atmospheric air, and the 
lightest phosphuretted hydrogen. 

A Tyrolian has lately invented at Vienna 
a machine for Needle-work, by which it is said 

kind ot sewing may be executed with the 

t erg The Emperor of Austria has 

a patent to the inventor. ‘Should these 

mechanical perfections make much farther ad- 

vancement, every thing in the world will shortly 
be executed by machines. “ 





, CANINE MADNESS. 
© Nataralist has favoured us with some, ob- 
vations en ,Canine Madness, which, trom 
-utility, cannot fail to prove interesting. 
recommends the extraction of the worm 

_dog’s mou recaution against 

Poor nts tise down 

to ‘tie’ ‘day, much reliance ‘has ‘been 
placed in the maa 4 aroey tion. Many 
proofs ts uti are on record ; 

ty has doubtless been exag , 
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order; but the fact: generally asserted merely 
is, that a dog on which this operation has been 
performed, will not bite, though he should after- 
wards become mad. A certain author affirms 
that three dogs on which this experiment had 
been tried, having been bitten at three different 
times, died of the disorder without ever at- 
tempting to bite. Wishing to obtain a more 
decisive result, he confined one of these ani- 
mals whilst ina state of madness, with another 
dog. The mad dog several times attempted to 
bite the other, but his tongue was swelled to 
such a degree that he could not possibly close 
his teeth. The healthy dog was confined with 
the mad one until the death of the latter, and 
though he was carefully watched for two years 
afterwards, he never betrayed any symptoms of 
hydrophobia. 

The three following instances have come 
within the knowledge of our Correspondent, and 
he communicates them with the view of givin 
general encouragement to the practice which 
we have just mentioned. 

A terrier bitch on which this operation had 
been performed, became mad. She was shut 
up with forty pair of hounds, and never offer- 

to bite one of them. The disorder was ex- 
tremely rapid in its progress, and she died of 
hydrophiobia two days after being removed 
from the kennel. As soon as the disease be- 
came manifest, some milk was set before her, 
which she was unable to drink, though she showed 
an inclination to taste it. From that moment 
she never attempted either to eat or drink ; she 
seldom rose up, and scarcely ever stirred ; her 
tongue was so much swelled, that long before 
her death, it separated her teeth so that she was 
unable to close her jaws. 

A spaniel was bitten on the lip by a mad 
dog. ‘This r ayers was a favorite of its master ; 
every remedy was therefore tried and every 
necessary precaution observed. On the four- 
teenth day he refused food, and his eyes became 
heavy ; on the following day he made useless 
efforts to drink some milk. His tongue then 
began to swell, he scarcely ever moved, and 
died three days afterwards. During the few 
last hours of his existence his tongue became so 
swelled as, to prevent his canine teeth from 
closing by the space of an inch. 


Some time after this, a pack of hounds belong- 
ing to the same gentleman were sold. Hydro- 
phobia broke out in the kennel of a gentleman 
whe had purchased some of these animals; 
several became mad, but only one attempted to 
bite. This was a dog whose worm had been 
broken in the operation, and who by his strug- 
gles had prevented it from being completely 
extirpated. The rest died with symptoms simi- 
lar to those which have been related of the 
terrier and spaniel; namely, swelling of the 
tongue and stupor, which rendered them mo- 
tionless. ‘The intensity of these symptoms con- 
tinued to augment until the death of the ani- 
mals. 

Since it ig important that the advantages of 
this experiment should be made known, it is 
‘likewise useful to éxplain the process by which 
it is performed. Thé thin skin which covers 
the worm is removed by means of a lancet from 
the tongue of the dog whilst young. A coarse 
needle is introduced below the centre of the 


then easily extracted. Great care. must be 
taken, lest the worm should break in the opera- 
tion; but this rarely happens, unless it has been 
cut by the lancet or pierced by the needle. 
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IMAGINATION! 

What is it? Proteus like and fruitfal, 
Building incessant on the cloud’s dim edge 
Aerial palaces, and gilding them 

With all the glowing hues of fancy’s dream. 
Adorning sable, rough realities, 

The autumnal mist, the wintry sepuichre 

In Spring’s sweet blossoms and the Snmmer’s 
breath. 

Can she do this? Imagination, hail! 

Thou art indeed the friend of human life : 
When riches, pomp and power diminish, 
Thon canst illamine the deserted mind, 

Give the ascetic’s cell the ray ot Heaven, 
Cheer the benighted traveller on the heath, 
To Solitude impart the smile of mirth, 

Lend lustre to the gloomy taper’s beam, 
Employ the dreary houf of sleepless night, 
And bid the wakeful pillow teem with rapture. 
Oh! yes,—and lovely are the visions 

Of lonely loiterer in the leafless wood ; 

No sounds, no echoes break upon the ear 
Save shirivell’d foliage rustling at the tread, 
Or humble warbler on the naked bongb. 

To pensive wand'rers on the river-side 
Apollo’s lute breathes in the rippling stream ; 
The mossy bank—the beam, though transient, 
Suggest a rapt’rous, an elysian glance, 

Till soul, sense, feeling yield to the — 








FINE ARTS. 


REVIEW OF PAINTINGS 
IN THE EXHIBITION OF OIL AND WATER CO- 
LOUR PICTURES IN SPRING GARDENS. 
(Continued. ) 

Mr. Josnva Cristaxe has four pictures in 
water colours, besides the two in oil, which 
we formerly noticed in this Exhibition. No. 
239. “ A Landscape with figures,” is an 
Arcadian scene, of a small size, and as pure 
a gem as we have seen from the classical 
pencil of this admired artist. It is conceived 
in the spirit of Virgil himself. A young 
Shepherd is seated on a bank near a shady 
grove, playing upon his pipe: an old Man 
reposes beside him, listening: a young Girl, 
at some distance before him, leans ‘forward 
from her seat, with one hand on the shoulder 
of a beautiful boy, as if about to prevent him 
from disturbing the rural musician. The 
young man and boy are delicately undraped, 
after the primeval fashion. The infinite 
grace, gentleness and natural turn of this 
exquisite group; and the air of innocence 
and peace, which they breathe, are beyond 
our feeble powers of description. Our ad- 
miration of beauty ip a work of art has no 
relation to the time of its production, or the 
name of the artist; and our deep sense of 
merit in the works of the Old Masters, has 
only taught us more justly to appreciate the 
genius of the Moderns. There is an ele- 
gance in this group, not inferior to that pre- 
vailing attraction in the figures of Parmi- 
giano, without any of the affectation which 
‘is sometimes found in the works of that 
bewitching master. This fine feeling is 
combined with an antique remren Dr 
out any of ‘those angitilar lines, or dry- 
ness,''which ‘not unfrequently mtermingles 
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his sheep and goats. Lofty hills richly 
varied, groves, and woods, and falling waters ; 
mountains piercing the clouds, and a cool 
tranquil sky, form the romantic scenery to 
this delicious composition.—No. 247. by the 
same artist, is another small pastoral com- 
position; a lovely group of figures in a 
charming landscape.—No. 273. “ Puckester, 
Isle of Wight.” The sea-shore, here, is 
crowded with marine lumber, fishermen, 
and rustics; and the water with boats and 
vessels. Although the characters are from 
common life, the correct taste of the artist 
has excluded every thing coarse and vulgar. 
Without being raised above their class, they 
acquire a certain relative charm, from their 
simple truth, tasteful disposition, and the 
pleasing combinations, with which they are 
associated. Considered singly, without any 
reference to light and shadow, these groups 
afford many instances of this grace of asso- 
ciation or composition, although the colour- 
ing is somewhat dusky, and the visionary 
obscurity of the whole monotonous.—9738. 
“A Gleaner.” This sun-burnt beauty is 
seated on a bank in the harvest-field; adorn- 
ed with that attractive simplicity, which 
never deserts the pencilof Cristal/. A group 
of her companions, in the middle ground, 
are going home with their gleanings. The 
landscape is rich, and the whole invention 
tasteful; but the effect would be clearer if 
the shadows were more forcible. This, and 
the three preceding subjects, are painted by 
Mr. Cristall in transparent water-colours, 
with a broad mellow touch, and the negli- 
gent freedom of a master. There is, in 
some parts of.them, a disdainful spirit, as if 
the artist’s mind was too much occupied 
with the’fine feeling and general effect of 
his subject,. to attend to the mere niceties of 
handling. In all the important essentials, 
generally speaking, his works in water- 
colours are of the very first class. They 
% ra Mae the head and gently warm the 
Ss 


They are drawn in a fine style; but we can- 
not help thinking that somewhat of a more 
distinct marking, a sharper touch in the 
heads and extremities, would add to their 
beauty. These paris are distinct and sharp 
in nature, without being edgy or hard; and 
no person knows better than this eminent 
artist, that a due mixture of sharpness and 
softness, a golden mean between a woolly 
and wirey penciling, is a chief excellence in 
the execution of a fine picture. 

Tn our communication of the 3rd of May, 
Wwe gave a critical description of a main part 
of Ma: Caisraxt’s grand historical painting 
1n-0il colours, of Latona and the Lycian Pea- 
sents. We now, according to our promise, 
resume our ubservations on that important 
Picture. The growp of the clowns otcupies 
the principal centre Of the foreground on 4 
line with Latona and her twins, ‘the youn’ 
Apollo and Diapa. These two groups we 
have already described. A tuird, compdsed 
of an old hepherd,, Jeaning on his staff, 
with two younger sitting beside him, is seen 
on an, elevation.in the middle ground, leok+ 
ing down on. the actors below. .The design :of 
the , vis worthy.of. the uoble com- 
position. Jutting steeps and hills upon hills, 
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agreeably wooded, ascend on each side. Be- 
tween their declivities, the light gently 
sparkles on descending streams ; and sheep 
and goats wander upon their verdant heights. 
In a lofty opening above the hills in the 
middle ground, a distant mountain lifts its 
triple head, in broad light, above the clouds. 
A clustre of oaks rises on the foreground 
near Latona: and somewhat behind them, a 
number of stone-pines. The opposite side 
of the picture is, also, wooded, and a gigantic 
oak, whose top has unfortunately been lopped 
by the axe, is a promment object here. The 
foreground is broken in a fine taste; and en- 
riched by the irregular windings of the 
stream, with a profusion of wild flowers and 
a plants. There is a grandeur in the 
whole scene, which entitles it to a class in 
Italian composition, without exhibiting any 
imitation of Titian, the Carracci, Domeni- 
chino, or the other painters of heroic land- 
scape in that school. 

This fine performance is exhibited before 
the artist had time to give it the last mel- 


done, is done inaclassical style; and the 


union. 


ness, and afterwards toning down. 


ing basis. By this principle, Trtran not only 
made his flesh think and palpitate with 


creations. i } 
of his style, as an illustration of the subject 


violent. 


burning glow through all their 


are painted up to the high 
dark purple in the drapery, scateely discern 


i 
‘hotintains. . The 





and water, work miracles, ‘in his immortal | circle. 
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light will, immediately, by comparison with 


the white paper, appear of a brownish yellow, 
Every part is kept up by the force of virgin 
tints to the top of the scale. ‘Those appail- 
ing shadows, which combine richness and 
transparency, with the force of blackness, 
give this preteraatural brilliancy to the lour- 
ing light upon the sky and figures.. Every 
tint is a connected link; upon that great 
master’s principle, illustrated by a bunch of 
grapes, upon which the bright hues rise 
into opposition in the light, and sink into 
mellow union in the shade. The wariest 
colours, at their highest point, are linked to 
the coldest colours of the same elevation, by 
shadows of the utmost breadth and power: 
All is relative; all in majestic harmony ! 
The jarring elements, the fierce extremes of 
colour, are blended into one tremendous 
tone of glory, worthy of a celestial vision and 
the fall of a martyr. We speak not hereof 
the lineal grandeur; of the expression of 
the dying samt; of the assassin about to re- 
peat his blow; of that giant figure, that 


lowings and final consideration. What is} image of terror and sorrow and indignation; 


whose outline co-mates with the mighty 


masses are in progress, bright and bold, in| style of Michael Angelo ; whose swift feet are 
a fine state for glazing into sobriety and| escaping from the hand of violence; whose 
To those who have inconsiderate!y | drapery and hair, are blown abroad ; whose 
remarked on this point, we may be allowed | countenance and voice are lifted up cleaving 
to reply that Groncrone and all the great} the heavens with a cryfor vengeance.on the 
Venetian Colourists, obtained their deep-| guilty criminals. 
toned splendour by beginning with bright-| horsemen, the murderers, already» in. the 
Their] mind of the spectator, 
darkest shadows acquire their glowing trans-| morse of their crime, an 
parency from their being all laid upon a burn- | flight through the distant openings of the 


We pass too those rapid 


ursued by the re- 
half seen in their 


forest. Our present business is not withthe 
tragic story, but with the colouring. We 


passion; but infuséd a living spirit into| would fain, with reverence, ameniee Titiany 
the elements, and made the earth, air, fire}the Prince of Painting, in 


2» is omnipotent 
We have, ail this time, bad. our eye 


We shall advert to an example|upon the noble picture of Letona and’ the 


Lycian Peasants, by Cristall; a picture which 


before us. The bright scarlet drapery on the} breathes the pure inspiration of Poetry. It 
stooping Murderer in the Martyrdom of St.|is in mental communion with this) Artist's 
Peter the Dominican in the forest, acquires | candour, that we have attempted, with more 
the gleaming force of live fuel from the mid-|zeal than ability, to unravel that spell: by 
night shadows to which it is opposed. Its re-] which the immortal Venetian has spread his 
lative power invigorates and chastens the|enchantment over the world, In» brief re 
deep sanguine tints of the flesh; which, | petition, then, it is the relative printiples the 
without its superior force, would be too| principle of diffusion; the dauntiess oppo~ 
Like the key-stone of an arch, it is| sition of the two most powerful tones; the 
the support of the whole system. To this| magic union of the day and night of coloup 
all the carnations, and warm colours are|and effect, by the most forcible chiaro-seuras 
painted up; and as the heart communicates |it is this irresistible combination which 
vital heat to the extremities, it diffuses a| forms the soul and body of those astonishi 
radations. | masses. The colouring and effect have 
Its intense brightness enabled the Puinter | the impassioned sentiment and sublimity of 
to give the utmost force to the subordinate| which colouring and effect are capable: 
assimilations ; and their participation of its} All the terrible imaginings-and a 
vigor, prevented it from, appearing isolated.| shapes of alarm, with whieh Nature 
The cool colours are all invigorated by the | Shakspeare invest the hour of loneliness and 
samé: principle of relative, er They | obscurity, are awakened by the dark recesses 
ey of a deep | of that.prospect. ‘There: 1s a conjunction of 


opposites in the scenery ; of loveliness and 


ble from black. This stormy ‘hue ‘is’ dif-| horror,/of wild grandeur and beauty, some- 
iflised in a solemn’ purplish tinge through’ all| what hike ‘the conjunct effect in Milton’s 

he Hlueish hues of the sky, and distant |“<darkness visible,” and * dark with excessive 
intal depth is inconceivable. bright,” or “excess of light.tLp: 


‘Aneasy experiment, will prove toa student|an indescribable muvement of me oly 
‘that the,force of this, astonishing picture is| eagerness; a joyful sadness; or mournful 
wholly relative. Ifa piece of white paper be. 
placed near the brightest light 
pery 


which absorbs: the soul! ) Before 
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of Titian, the spirits admit of but one im- 
pulse. We feel the impression of a superior 
power; and our eyes are fixed in silence. 
We are not among those who would as- 
cend into vision with the spirits of the illus- 
trious dead, to descend upon earth as ma- 
ligners of living Genius; nor have we em- 
pannelled the a Age of Leo to defame 
the age in which we live. We now return, 
altogether, to the colouring of Cristaty’s 
noble picture. In our former communica- 
' tion, we attempted to detail the beauties ef 
the composition. The artist has made the 
crimson of Latona’s close drapery the key to 
his carnations and other warm hues: an 
the bright blue in her mantle, the key to his 
cold colours. This fine principle was observed 
by Titian, with all the gay and tender semi- 
tints and tones of harmony, in the joyous 
ndor of his Bacchus and Ariadne. He 
introduced a bright, mellow biue in the 
sky, and sea, and scarf of Ariadne; and the 
red in the other draperies. But in this, and 
the Martyrdom in the Forest, Titian not only 
omstaings his powerful carnations by the 
scarlet, orange, and purple draperies; but by 
assimilating masses of rich, reddish, embrowned 
purple, aud deep orange shadows in the broad 
sun-burnt, foliage and herbage of the landscape. 
These burning autumnal hues, distributed as 
ausiliaries, in his back-ground, served to 
diffuse, support, and harmonize the sanguine 
brilliancy of his flesh tints, which, without 
them, would have appeared harsh and exag- 
gerdted. The principle of relative diffusion ; 
the balance of cool and warm colours, are 
practised by Mr. Cristal/ ; but, in the pre- 
sent state of the picture, not carried as far as 
the classical elevation of the design requires. 
ce and majesty with which the 
artist has cloathed Latona and her celestial 
Children, demand a noble tranquillity in the 
effect, a grand classical splendor in the tone. 
There is a grandeur in the principle of the 
oppositions, but there is not a sufficient 
depth of chiaro-scuro to bind them into union, 
in their highest force. The gradations of 
connexion in the coo/, are better kept up 
and more harmonious, than in the warm 
colours. The bright blue in Latona’s mantle 
is duly harmonized with the landscape, by 
the same colours being spread in the blue 
draperies of the Peasants; in the blue-ish 
tints of the streams, distant mountains, sky, 
and cold green in the stone-pines. But the 
bright crimson in the draperies, and the san- 
guine carnations, are not sufficiently diffused 
and sustained by the small quantity of red 
in the poppy, the tall reddish and de 
flowers; and —y hues of the landscape, 
An ———e seh oe which from want.of 
quantity or » fails to. act asan auxiliary, 
raust become a spot, and an unfriendly a 
version of attention from the principal mass, 
which it was meant to support. re is, 
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also, as we have already noticed, a want of 
shadowy masses, of a sufficient depth of 
chiaroscuro; to reconcile. and ‘bind 

theéwarm and cold colors in their points of 
extreme force. The sanguine. vigor of the 


garnations charac ith 
seotched complain D rdeaauis isharingtin 
the: open fields, in a hot country; with 
tong wandering of Latona and her children, 








cum Sol gravis ureret arva, 
Finibus in Lycie longo Dea fessa labore 
Siderea siccata sitim collegit ab estu.” 
If the foliage of one of the young oaks, 
which rises with so much grace of form, near 
Latona, was of a deep sun-burnt, ruddy hue, 
with rich gradations of embrowned purple, 
golden yellow, and orange shades, such as 
we see in autumn even in this country, it 
would be more in conformity with the cli- 
mate of Curia and Ovid's description. Upon 
such a broad mass of assimilating hues, the 


dj bright carnations and red draperies, would 


harmoniously subside into union with the sha- 
dowy olive tints of the landscape. On the 
other side of the picture, a similar mass of 
auxiliaries might equally contribute to the 
general tranquillity. If the lopped oak pos- 
sessed its lofty head and foliage of the same 
deep sun-burnt, ruddy hue, with rich grada- 
tions of embrowned purple, and orange 
shades, mellowed into union with the warm 
verdure of the landscape, there would be a 
sufficient quantity of intermediate assimila- 
tions in the back ground, to harmonize all 
the bright flesh tints and crimson draperies, 
with the cold colours. Even if the whole 
were toned upon its present basis, we appre- 
hend, owing to the small quantity of golden 
and ruddy hues in the scenery, that the op- 
positions would still be somewhat too abrupt, 
the quantity of cold colours preponderant, 
and the repose imperfect. But we submit 
these opinions with due diffidence. These 
matters, which relate merely to the surface, 
do not lessen the merits of the composition 
of this commanding picture; and may be 
easily effected by an artist of Mr. Cristall’s 
powers. The colouring is in progress; the 
penciling broad and firm; the whole con- 
ception original ; and the classical choice of 
the subject, with the grandeur and sensi- 
bility of its treatment, have obtained it a 
foremost distinction in the public mind. In 
the Royal Academy, and in the Spring Gar- 
den show of paintings, this year, West and 
Stothard, only, have any wok of egy or 
history to class with it. The ever-welling 
stream of the painter’s poetical feeling flows 
here in a majestic tide. In all that re- 
lates to the sentiment, invention, character, 
grouping, drawing, and design, he has been 
eminently successful ; and this noble speci- 
men of historical art is not only an object of 
first notice in the exhibition room; but an 
honor to the society of exhibitors and the 
artist. W.C. 
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painting, perhaps, never arrived at a more pro- 
found study of the human heart; the play of the 
passions was, perhaps, never before so correctly 
delineated. Tn the picture of Zineas and Dido, 
M. Guerin’s object seems not to have been to 
paint. the movements of the soul and the pic- 
turesque situations ge out of opposite sen- 
timents. Itis evident, from the choice of his 
subject, the finish which he has bestowed upon 
it, the multiplicity of the details, and the minute 

care with which he has executed them, that the 
mechanical part of his art, the imitation of 
nature, has on this occasion formed the chief 
object of his labours, and that the moral part, 

that which describes the soul,has been regarded 

only in a secondary point of view. Many per- 

sons will compliment him on the preference 

which he has given to this kind of perfection, 

the production of which, in their eyes, consti- 

tutes real talent in painting. It is, however, to 

be regretted, that in the picture exhibited this 

year at the Salon, M. Guerin has not endea- 
voured to excite some recollection of the great 

events which compose the recital of the Trojan 

here; nor painted in the features, in the eyes 

and on the lips of the Queen of Carthage, the 

flame which the perfidious darts of the Cupid- 

Ascanius had kindled within her bosom ; or, in 

a word, realized that idea of violent passion, 

which is attached to the person and tragical 

fate of Dido. 

The amateur, whose imagination is elevated 
by reading the first hook of the £neid, will be 
somewhat disappointed, if he expect to find in 
M. Guerin’s picture the fine images of the 
Latin poet. On beholding a vaporous sky, an 
atmosphere which seems to volatilize the last 
rays of the sun, he will not be tempted to ex- 
claim : 
 seveee +++ Et jam nox humida celo 
Praecipitat suadentque cadentia sidera somnos.” 
When he observes on the forehead of the Queen 
of Carthage a calmness and serenity, which 
perfectly harmonize with the coldness of the 
Trojan hero, he will not repeat with Virgil : 

“ Infelix Dido, longumque bibebat amorem,” 
&c. &c. 

On beholding the absent negligence with 
which Dido abandons ene of her hands to the 
caresses of the false Ascanius, he will not re- 
cognize the Dido of the Eueid. 

xi -++Hec oculis, hec pectore toto 
Heret, et interdum gremio fovet inscia Dido,” 
&c. &c. 

Finally, he will look vainly around her for 
the splendor of that court which is so pompous- 
ly described by Virgil. 

It would, however, be unjust to reproach M. 
Guerin for not having conformed exactly to the 
text of the Eneid. The painter is not the slave 
of the poet, and is privileged to treat a subject 
very differently from him who created it. M. 
Guerin composed this picture under the empire 
of another kind of inspiration from that which 
dictated. the neid, and if bis Dido be not that 
of Virgil, she nevertheless. merits a very dis- 

i rank among. the productions of the 
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with the double charms of beauty and a diadem, 
reposing on a sumptuous couch, and negli- 
gently yielding to the caresses of a lovely child ; 
a young herv seated before her, clad in the most 
costly garments; the mild majesty which 
breathes from every feature of their counte- 
nances; the clear African sky, reddened by the 
last rays of twilight; a back-ground which, in 
the words of Fenelon, forms “ un horizon a 
souhait pour le plaisir des yeux,”—such are the 
images of which M. Guerin has composed his 
Poem; he probably thonght that the stormy 
passions of the human heart ought not to find a 
place in such a subject, and was fearful of 
troubling by any powerful emotion the trans- 

ting calmness into which he wished to plunge 
the spectator. 


—— 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp.—The examinations for Easter Term 
having now completely closed, it appears that 
the number of candidates to whom testimonials 
were given for their degrees by the public ex- 
aminers, but wha were not admitted into any 
of the classes, amounted to 64; whilst the ma- 
triculations were 78. 

The degree of D. D. has been conferred on 
the Rev. J. K. Fletcher, B. D. St. Alban’s 
Hail; of M. A. upon the Hon. W. L. Bathurst, 
Fellow of All Souls; Revds. W. Hildyard and 
J. Abbiss, Scholar, both of Trinity; and Mr. 
W. S. Philips, Scholar, of ditto; Mr. Anstey 
is elected Scholar of ‘Triuity ; and Mr. Dyer of 
Christchurch, an Exhibitioner of Trinity. Mr. 
P. Price of Jesus, is also elected a Scholar of 
that Society. 

CamBripce.—The Chancellor's Gold Medal, 
for the best English Poem—-Jerusalem—is ad- 
judged to H. Townshend, Esq. Fellow Com- 
moner of Trinity. 

The Fitzwilliam Museum is increasing by 
gifts from various quarters, and has recently 
received several Grecian and Egyptian curios- 
ities from the Rev. Dr. F. Lee, of St. John’s, 
consisting of a torso ef [sis in green basalt, a 
stole of verde antique, and some small figures 
of Osiris. 














THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane. On last Tuesday night, at 
this theatre, Mrs. Alsop, for her own benefit, 
played Miss Hoyden, in the Trip to Scar- 

rough, Nell, in the Devil to Pay, and Lady 
Contest in the Wedding-Day. The house 
was full, and she received much merited ap- 
plause. On Wednesday night were per- 
formed for the benefit of several Actors, 

Bickerstaff’s Comedy of the Hypocrite ; Sprigs 
of Laurel, and a new afterpiece called Incog., 
or Three Days at a well-known Hotel. On 
Thursday night, She Would and She Would 
Not, Lovers’ Quarrels, and Rugantino, were 
performed for the benefit of Mr. Rorauer. 

_ Covent Garnpey.—On Monday night Ju- 
lius Cesar was performed at this house, the 
part of Brutus, in a grand style, by Kemble ; 
Cassius, with much bold spirit, by Young. 
On Tuesday night, for the benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Liston, the Slave and Libertine ; 
Macreadey's Gambia,. one of the most 
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fi dsperformances in the modern drama. 
On.W night, for the benefit.of Miss 
trea 5 a » t; the 


Prince of Denmark by K He. 
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scene; but recovered and performed with 
— feeling and beauty of discrimination. 
iss Stephens sung the airs in the part of 
Ophelia with exquisite pathos. She was 
much applauded through the night. Mr. 
Sinclair was encored in the song of “ Love 
among the roses ;” the play was followed by 
No Song No Supper, and a new pastoral di- 
vertisement. On Thursday night, the Apos- 
tate was performed, with the after-piece of 
the Libertine. 
Eno.tsh Opera Hovust.—The Manager 
commenced the season, at this theatre, on 
last Saturday night, with the comedy of 
“ The Election,” judiciously altered and 
curtailed from the published play, written by 
Miss Joanna Baillie ; and the after-piece of 
“ Is he jealous.”—The plays of Miss Baillie 
are so well known as to preclude the neces- 
sity of particular comments. The extreme 
length of the Election rendered it unfit for 
the stage, as it was originally written ; and 
although much good sense and skill have 
been manifested in the alterations, some of 
the defects in the dialogue and characters 
remain. It met with a few slight marks of 
disapprobation ; but was altogether well re- 
Pr aud has been since several times re- 
peated. The manager has made a laudable 
exertion to strengthen his company; and we 
shall take an early opportunity to notice the 
merits of the performers. We were happy, 
among some others, to see our favourite Miss 
Kecry, although her character is much 
over-done in the text. Her gentle simplicity 
in the Maid and Magpie, and her play- 
ful genuine truth of nature in the Inn- 
keeper’s Daughter, are the standard of her 
style; and wholly free from affectution o1 
vulgarity. The embellishments of the House 
have received considerable improvement, 
with an exception in the pannels, at the 
back of the pit, which are somewhat com- 
mon-place and heavy. W.C. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE WHISKERS. 

Charles and Charlotte were young 
persons of high fashion; and inexpress- 
ibly ugly without knowing it. At times, 
perhaps, some suspicions of the sort 
intruded themselves ; but as both were 
of happy tempers and moral conduct, 
they made a principle to banish all 
ideas which might make them dissatisfied 
with their lot. Besides, the most ordi- 
nary mortals still possess some favorite 
feature, or peculiar trait, upon which 
they found a hope of admiration. So it 
was with Charlotte and Charles—the one 
had most delicate eyebrows, and the 
other most luxuriant whiskers. The lady, 
therefore, always bared her misshapen 
forehead, in order to show her eyebrows ; 
and thus looked ten times uglier; while 
the gentleman suffered his whiskers to 
flourish so op 
ance became quite a ; 

“The first time this ' 
each other, was one night at the opera. 
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Charles stood in Fop’s Alley, Charlotte 
sat in a lower box. _ Charles stared at her 
with astonishment—lhe wondered how 
any lady could expose a seamed forehead 
for the sake of displaying an arched eye- 
brow. She too stared at Charles with 
amazement—She could not conceive an 
young gentleman so weak as to throw 
the semblance of a human being, merely 
because his cheeks were prolific of super- 
fluous hair. They caught each other 
gazing, but each mistook the cause ; 
both thought it arose from admiration at 
their respective embellishments; ‘and 
every moment, therefore, their mutual 
glances became more soft and expressive. 
Charlotte began to think that the whiskers 
were not so very very frightful; and 
Charles fairly confessed, that no sacrifice 
of forehead could be too great for such 
praiseworthy eyebrows. 

This gazing affair had now been re- 
newed, on every feasible occasion, up- 
wards of a month. It was a delightful 
and refreshing recreation to both parties ; 
for neither had ever before experienced 
the transport that results from being 
stared tenderly out of countenance. At 
length an opportunity of introduction 
occurred—They addressed each other 
with indescribable tumults of soul, and 
said things which only wanted handsome 
mouths to render them infinitely sweet. 
But love laughs when ugliness grows 
romantic. 

Another month saw their courtship at 
its height; and the whiskers, which ‘had 
done so much, larger than ever. People 
endowed with regular features may be 
at a loss to conceive, how persons who 
are perfect frights can bandy physiogno- 
mical compliments ; but nothing is easier; 
and, in fact, Charles. bad managed the 
matter so well, that Charlotte began to 
consider herself capable of captivating 
much handsomer men than he. A for- 
tune left to her about this time, confirm- 
ed her in the supposition ; as a charming 
fellow, without a sixpence, or even a 
beard, laid immediate siege to her heart. _ 

In short, he carried it; and she deter- 
mined to break with Charles. Being, 
however, of a humane disposition, she 
thought a quarrel would be’ by far the 
most decent and amicable manner of 
softening down the injury she was about 
to do him. . One day, therefore, while he 
sat by her side, saymg the finest things 
in nature, and looking hideously énamout 
ed, she told him, that men were deceitful 
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upon earth,” cried he, starting up, “ and 
1 fly this instant to perform it. Shall I 
seale Mount tna, and dive for Em 
docles’s slipper? Shall 1 swim the Helles- 
1 Shall 1 bring you a fossil elephant 
the Icy Sea? Shall 1”~ 
*“« Edo not ask you to attempt any such 
undertakings,” replied she, 
witlr the utmost coolness. ‘I only re- 
quire of you to cut off your whiskers.” 

“« My whiskers, Madam !” 

«* That is all, Sir.” 

** All! oh, heavens! divest myself of 
what first won your heart.” 

** Sir, I consider your honor involved 
in your obedience.” 

**Then, Madam, farewell for ever; 
and learn, that, now-a-days, men of any 
pretensions to fashion or consequence, 
tuke a great deal less pains to retain 
their reputations, than to preserve their 
whiskers.” 

Thus ended the loves of Charles and 
Charlotte. 


FRENCH MANNERS. 
L’HERMITE EN PROVENCE. 
( Continued.) 

Another foreign race had settled at a 
much more remote period among the Bas- 
ques; they lived there, as they do in all the 
countries over which they are spread, abso- 
lutely secluded from the society in the midst 
of which they dwell, but of which they never 
form a part. I allude to that vagabond 
race, very improperly called (by the French,) 
Bohemians, and who as early as the times 
of Augustus and Tiberius went tou Rome 
under the. name of Egyptians, (Gypsies,) 
which: the English stil give them, to sell 
little images. of Isis and Osiris, to teach 
their religious doctrine, and tell fortunes to 
the masters of the world. 

Itisnot known at what remote period these 
Gypsies settled between the Pyrenees and 
Bayonue; whence they have been at last 
expelled, never to return. The Gypsies 
roved about, from time immemorial, in this 
Space; they lived on the produce of their 
rapine, without any other abode than the 
forests, empty barns, and the ruins of aban- 
doned houses. 

“ Tt has often happened to me,” (said 
Mr. Destére,) “ when I have been travelling 
in the night, to see bands of Gypsies, men 
and women, dancing to the sound of ayer 

tes round a blazing wood fire, by whic 
they dressed the provisions for the feast. 

s sight had something fantastic in it, 
which struck the imagination very forcibly.” 

Ami@st a kind of promiscuous intercourse 
of the two.sexes, there were doubtless at- 

a of Solowtly long duration to 
the name, of marriages, given them ; 
ver, children bnewsaety their mo- 
and the w ingly excused 
és from taking a title to which tt 

‘had’ more ‘that’ a ‘contingen 
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of these vagabond bands head 


became dangerous instruments, through 
whose cin ge el of robberies were better 
laid, and more surely executed. 

In the year 1804, M. de Castelane, at that 
time Prefect of the Lower Pyrenees, received 
orders from Government to clear the country 
of the Gypsies, who were dispersed in twenty 
different places : in one single night they 
were all caught as in a net, and conveyed on 
board vessels which landed them on the 
coast of Africa. This vigorous measure, 
which was executed with all the mildness 
that justice and humanity demand, was a 
real benefit for the department, and it is not 
the only one whieh perpetuates the memory 
of the administration of M. Castelane ! !! 

M. Destére mixed some anecdotes in 
this digression on the Gypsies. I will relate 
the following, which is guaranteed by his 
own testimony. 


“ When I was very young,” said he, “I 
one day met at Bayonne, on the bridge of 
Mayou, a young gypsy girl, who afterwards 
became very celebrated under the name of 
Maytémina. I ask pardon of love, but I 
have never seen any thing so pretty; and, 
since I must say so, to my shame perhaps, 
I have never loved any thing so much. 
do not think it proper to carry this confes- 
sion any further; I might still perhaps be 
inclined to excuse such follies in my own 
eyes: but I am no longer of an age to inspire 
others with the same indulgence. I was 
soon, but not long, happy with my beautiful 
gypsy, who in a few months quitted me to go 
and shine ona greater theatre. Soon nothing 
was talked of at Paris but the —- 
gypsy and the brilliant conquests she ha 
made; it was even asserted that she was 
not unconcerned in certain political trans- 
actions of the greatest importance. 

“ At the end of two or three years, Mayté- 
mina, perceiving that her credit declined 
with hercharms, profited by this observation, 
to return to the life of a gypsy, which she 
regretted amidst the enjoyments with which 
she was surrounded by self-love and by love. 
She had been long back among our moun- 
tains when a strange circumstance, which 
was very fortunate for both, re-united us for 
some moments. 

“One evening as I was decending the 
heights of Agnoa, to gq. to a little country 
house where my father lived, about a league 
from the village, I was attacked by a band 
of gypsy smugglers, who robbed travellers 
when they had nothing better to do. At 
first I made a tolerable stand, but perceivin 
a reinforcement of banditti come up, I left 
my horse and my portmanteau in the hands 
of those who. had attacked me, and esca 
into the mountains. I had been wandering 
for half an hour from hill to hill, without 
being able to recover my road, when I saw 
the same gypsies ‘ip pursuit of me, with a 
woman at their head,'who waved a handker- 
chief in the ait, ‘exclaiming Maeytémina! 
Thisname, the sound of which had’ been 
oN ape to my ear,.put an end.to 
my * ond tommy running, I waited fur 
the gypsy. ou judge 9 My surprise ; 
it was Maxreg ahs . _ She was at the 
Sap ema 
on “my portmanteau she 
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found her portrait on a snuff-box which she 
had formerly given me, and which I stij} 
possess : informed by this token, she hasten- 
ed after me, and came to restore my horse 
and the effects which had been taken from 
me. The lapse of a few years had made a 
sad change in Maytémina; my gratitude 
borrowed nothing from a more tender senti- 
ment. She accompanied me to the door of 
the house to which I was going, laughing at 
the counsels which I gave her, and at the 
fears which I expressed for the future fate 
that was reserved forher. We parted. 

“ A few days afterwards I was informed 
at Bayonne of the measures that were taking 
to seize the band of gypsy smugglers, and 
as it is always more or less disagreeable to 
see a person hanged whom one has loved, 
and whose portrait is in one’s pocket, I sent 
to Maytémina a secret notice, by which she 
alone could profit, and by means of which 
this celebrated gypsy succeeded in escaping 
the punishment wluch sooa overtook her 
associates.” 


To be continued. 








Tue Boarpine Hovse. 
Nulla venenato littera mixta joco est. 
Ovip Tris. 2. 

T lately observed the following advertise- 
ment in the Petites-Affiches : 

“ A lady of family who has been deprived 
of a considerable fortune by unforeseen 
events, and who regards good society as an 
object of the first necessity, wishes to aug- 
ment the number of boarders who are in the 
habit of assembling at her table: a whole- 
some and abundant repast, an elegant and 
convenient lodging, and all the enjoyments 
arising from select society, are the advan- 
tages which she offers in return for the mo- 
derate suin of 80, francs per month. 

“P. &. No person can possibly be ad- 
mitted unless introduced by one of the 
boarders, or recommended by some indi- 
vidual of distinction.” 

I was at first less struck with the style of 
this advertisement than with the reflections 
to which it gave rise in my mind concerning 
the resources which the great city of Paris 
presents, where, for 80 francs per month, a 
stranger may procure all that an ample for- 
tune would scarcely ensure to him elsewhere. 
I mentioned this circumstance to my friend 
M. de G——, whose wit would afford me in- 
finitely more entertainment if he would only 
vary its application. This man has wnder- 
taken to play in the world the impertinent 
part of a er, and he performs it with so 
peculiar a kind of talent, that none are so 
completely his dupes as those who fancy 
themselves his accomplices. 4 

M. de G—— having read the advertise- 
ment, which servedsas @ text to our conver- 
sation, said (in that equivocal tone which 
renders it utterly impossible to discover whe- 
ther he be jesting orm earnest)’ that he 
knew the lady perfectly well, having for- 
merly been one of her boarders, and. abso- 
lutely imsisted -on ne a me into’a 
house where I should as ly meet with 
society of a perfectly’ select description and 
manners. ly original.” 
"I accepted “his proposal, and at the ap- 
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—————— 
pointed hour we proceeded to a house of 
miserable appearance in the Rue Coguilliere. |. 





A dirty looking Portiere, who opened the 
door, led us through a kitchen into a kind 
of drawing-room, where every article of fur- 
niture presented an air of worn-out finery. 
In the sofa and chair coverings, innumer- 
able stains and patches were singularly con- 
trasted with a few shreds of rich taffetas, of 
which they had originally been composed. 
I should have been far less shocked at an 
appearance of complete wretchedness.— 
Like Diderot, I entertain an unconquerable 
aversion to the misery of to-duy combined with 
the luxury of yesterday. 

We ae few’ the arrived, and the 
lady of the house was still engaged at her 
toilette. I recollected the advertisement in 
the Petites-Affiches: mention was made of 
an elegant and convenient lodging, and I 
observed to G—— that what we had already 
seen did not strictly fulfil the conditions of 
the Program. “All is relative,” replied 
he, “and elegant and convenient are not 
terms of so decided a signification but what, 
with a little allowance, they may find their 
application here: no doubt this furniture 
was once deemed prodigiously elegant. With 
regard to the convenience of a lodging, every 
body judges of that matter according to his 
own habits: most assuredly many gen- 
tlemen would find it convenient enough to 
lodge on the fourth story in the Rue-Coguil- 
liere, in the close vicinity of the Palais-Royal, 
and at no very great distance from the 
Grande-Poste aux Lettres.” 

The lady of the house at length entered 
the apartment, accompanied by her daugh- 
ter; their appearance produced upon me the 
same kind of impression as that which had 
been excited by a view of the drawing-room 
furniture: I beheld a combination of undue 
pretensions, false taste and revolting imper- 
tinence: the mother would have heen a 
passably decent figure, if she could only 
nave added one foot to her circumference by 
@ proportional reduction of her superfluous 
height; but there was something so slo- 
venly in the heteroclite tawdriness of her 
dress, and so much aukwardness in her af- 
fected imitation of the manners of high life, 
that one might have been tempted to en- 
quire whether in this particular instance, 
reality did not overstep the bounds of cari- 
cature, Her daughter was in the full ma- 
turity of Pag singularly prolonged, and her 
style of dress contributed in no small degree 
to increase the stiffness of a figure naturally 
ungraceful. These ladies, to whom I was 
introduced with all due ceremony, received 
me with an air of formal politeness, and I 
observed that their civility was not a little 
increased by a few words which my friend 
G-——— whispered in the ear of Madame 
Dolpa (foe such was the name of my ho- 
norable hostess.) The lady then presented 
to me her daughter Amelie: “ This poor 
gus’ said she, “ lost all at her father’s 

eath, The birth and services of ‘M. Du- 
bourg, might have ensured to his daughter 
4 brilliant establishment, to which indeed 
et.own virtue and talents sufficiently en- 
utle hes.” “Oh Madam,” replied G—, 

on the score of virtue and talent, no one is 
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more richly endowed than Mademoiselle,” 
sie ae then turning round and ad- 
dressing himself to me—* I should like you 
to hear her on the piano; I assure you few 
young ladies possess so firm a finger for 
sonata-playing.” 

The piano was open and I was seized with 
terror:—I began to anticipate all the suffer- 
ings I should endure from the exquisite treat 
with which I was threatened, when fortu- 
nately the couok-maid entered very uncere- 
moniously and asked for a bottle of wine to 
put into a fricasee. The lady felt all the 
mortification of being obliged to stoop to 
these domestic details in our presence, and 
imprudently reproached the intruder with 
some degree of harshness. Madelaine’s 
temper was now roused, she began to mut- 
ter loudly, and even mentioned an arrear of 
eighteen months’ wages which was due to 
her. By the luckiest accident in the world, 
the bellrang at that very moment, and she 
found time to vent her rage by going to open 
the door. Madame Dubourg now explained 
the matter by informing us “ that Made- 
laine had been Amelie’s nurse, and that this 
circumstance gave her privileges, which she 
sometimes thought fit to abuse.” 

The clock now struck five, and a shabby- 
looking footboy, whom I had not hitherto 
seen, announced, by the title of Vicomte de 
la Pouliniere, one of the most eccentric 
figures I ever beheld. “ Well Monsieur 
Vicomte,” said Madame Dubourg, after the 
usual ceremonies had been concluded, “ how 
does your affair proceed ?”—‘ Just where it 
was on the first day, Madam,” replied he: 
“TI am certainly going out of office: I am 
as little thought of as if there were no such 
being in existences upon my honour,” (con- 
tinued he, witha smile, the conceit of which 
diminished the expression of irony which he 
intended to convey) “I would willingly give 
a small sum to be turned out of place ; there 
would be something so whimsical in a 
change of that sort, that, heaven pardon 
me, T should be the very first to laugh hear- 
tily at the joke!” . .°. . 

The other guests now arrived in their 
turns. More fortunate than I, my readers 
need not undergo the penance of dining 
with them, in order to become acquainte 
with their singularities. My attention, 
though not a little fatigued with the test to 
which Monsieur le Vicomte had put it, was 
now attracted by a kind of intrigant, styling 
himself wn homme d’etat et afer This 
man was only a familiar friend of Madame 
Dubourg, and not an inmate of her house, 
and G—— assured me that he was endowed 
with so delicate a sense of penetration, that 
he could guess at what was thought whilst 
he listened to what was said. He was ac- 
companied by an old lady, and a little girl 
about ten or twelve years of age, and the 
party entered just as we were about to seat 
ourselves at table. 

The lady of the house, who was anxious 
to shew me every possible mark of attention, 
wished that I should seat myself at dinner 
between herself and her daughter. But in 
spite of all her manceuvring, M. de Ja Pouli- 
niere gained possession of the post, for 
which 





e had apparently been induced to’ 
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contend by the'sight of a boiled cap 





which happened to be placed at that end of 
the table, G—— however compelled me to 
accept of his chair next to Mademoiselle 
Amelie, who seemed to thank him for an 
act of politeness, which, I confess, gave me 
but little cause for self-co lation. 
I shall not say a word about the dinner; 
the very worst to which I ever sat down ia 
the whole course of my life; the description 
I have given of the guests will probabl 
enable the reader to form some idea of the 
conversation. Never before did I witness 
so much folly and impertinence of ~— 
kind. G took upon himself to is 
the text,,and turned the discourse on the 
subiort of matrimony. Madame) Dubour 
addressing herself particularly to me,. esta- 
blished as a principle, that there was no real 
happiness except in the union of a youn wo- 
man with'an elderly man,and Mademoiselle 
Amelie of course fully coincided in the sen- 
uments of- her Mamma. One of the com- 
pany, whom I afterwards understood to,be 
@ poet, ventured a few cpmana piace ARIneP 
respecting the disadvantages 0 an 
union; but a glance from the homme 
d'affaires which I observed, though ignorant 
of its real meaning, caused hitn's tily to 
change his tone, and all immediately agreed 
that there was nothing more proper or more 
interesting than a marriage between a hand- 
some old man and a young woman. 

I was at a loss to comprehend the object 
of this. mystification, and conjectured that 
there might be a match in agitation between 
M. de la Pouliniere and the interesting Aime+ 
lie. J] had just gained an opportunity of 
communicating my suspicions in a ve 
to. my friend G-—r, when I thought I felt 
(I never think of it without a pew a slight 
pressure of Mademoiselle Amelie’s foot 
against mine. My eyes ‘ involuntarily 
turned towards hers, which were cast dow 
with so comical an expression of modesty, 
that I had well nigh betrayed the: amorous 
mystery by a loud burst of laughter. . Ladw 
instantly understood the part I. had. been 
playing in the little comedy which M, de 
G—— had thought fit to get up at the ex- 
pense of these ladies and myself. F 
I felt no inclination to tarry the joke far- 
ther. We accordingly seized the first op- 
portunity of taking our leave of the party, 
and in spite of the solicitations of Mada 
Dubourg, who flattered me with, the bape of 

’ 
$ 





hearing her Amelie play, at first sig 
concerto of Steibelt; (which G—— after- 
wards informed me she had been studyin; 
for ten years) and to see her dance a Bol 
with a Castagnet-Accompaniment ; without 
ever noticing the glance of angry disdain 
which Mademoiselle Amelie cast upon me, 
I quitted the house, far Jess vain of my con- 
quest than satisfied with the observations 
which my visit had enabled me to make. 
There are persons and things which must be 
seen to be judged of; imagination ’ ¢ould 
never assist us in divining what they are. 


POLITICS. 


_ Revolution seems once more the oiler 
of the day in all parts of the world—and 
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the past week has afforded several v 
serious specimens of its machinations an 
darings in this country, fully sufficient to 
justify the Legislature in the continuance 
of coercive measures, even though the 
new evidence laid before the Committee 
of both Houses had been less conclusive 
than it appears to be by the Lords’ re- 
port given on Thursday last. The sum 
and substance of this report is, that the 
evidence adduced contains many proofs 
of the existence of a widely extended 
system of combination, having for its 
real object the overthrow of the esta- 
blished laws, constitution, and govern- 
ment of the realm, and to have already, 
in its-course, disturbed and endangered 
the public tranquillity. Notwithstand- 
ing the mass of evidence to that effect, it 
is most gratifying to learn, from the same 
source, that the great body of the People 
remaih faithful, well affected, and loyal, 
especially in some of those districts where 
the traitorous spirit of disaffection is 
most prevalent; but, nevertheless, even 
without reference to passing events, it is 
the decided opinion of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, that the period is not yet arrived 
when the protection of the lives and pro- 
perties of Englishmen can safely be left 
to the ordinary course of law. In this 
opinion we must expect that the Com- 
mons’ Committee will cordially join; 
more especially when we consider that 
daring the present week the most threat- 
ening symptoms of insubordination have 
manifested themselves in the vicinity of 
Leeds, and also in Derby and Notting- 
hamshires, where several hundreds of 
armed rabble, with revolution for their 
ultimate, and plunder for their immediate 
objests, were proceeding to the most 
atrocious acts, until repressed by the 
energy, promptitude, and activity of the 
magistrates and civil power, aided by a 
few troops of dragoons, and by the pa- 
triotic exertions of the Yeomanry corps. 
Of these unhappy rioters, victims of a 
licentious press and of the wiles of the 
designing, forty-eight have been taken 
and comenaiea to various places of 
confinement; and _ tranquillity is in 
some measure restored. The same spi- 
rit unhappily manifests itself also 
in the metropolis, where the State 
Trials are the signal for  col- 
lecting mobs who not only cheer the 


 juaaage in their passage to and from the 
wer, but have also been stimulated to 


rapine and assassination, by written 
hand-bills calling on them for a “ few 
more Bellinghams;” and telling them 
that “ Poverty must not exist in a plen- 
tiful Country!” Some check to this 
spirit might be hoped for from the ope- 





passed the Legislature; but the ascer- 
tained fact is, that the revolutionists are 
not those who are most in want of em- 
ployment. It is therefore highly neces- 
sary for Government to call out the 
militia; a measure which seems con- 
nected with the ministers’ want of money 
—fijteen millions being spoken of as the 
approaching loan. 
tine troubles, it is gratifying to the ear 
of humanity to learn that there is no 
foundation for the rumours of massacre 
inflicted on British residents at Algiers. 
On the continent much distress, with 
rioting, still prevails; but the approach- 
ing early harvest will afford both food 
and employment. There, also, the true 
cause of political freedom is spreading 
slowly, and therefore we hope securely ; 
the Emperor of Austria is restoring the 
old constitutions to several of his states ; 
and in Wirtemberg, the King is deter- 
mined that all his subjects shall enjoy 
the benefits of freedom, in opposition to 
the prejudices of a portion of this people. 
In Portugal, a most extensive conspiracy, 
with murder as its means, and revolution 
as its object, has been defeated by the 
skill and energy of Lord Beresford ; and 
the Brazilian revolution has by no means 
extended so rapidly as first expected. 


VARIETIES. 


Rome, Aprit 21.—The fancy for making 
excavations in the Campo Vaccino becomes 
more general. The Portuguese Ambassador 
has now begun one, under the direction of 
his learned friend Mr. Avvocato Tea, which 
has been so far very successful, as it has 
brought to light the old pavement of the 
Clivus Capitolinus, or the way which led 
from the Forum to the Capitol, the direction 
of which was not well ascertained. Before 
the Obelisk andthe Colossus on Mount Ca- 
vallo, a fountain is erecting, which is to pour 
its water into the magnificent bason of gra- 
nite, which stood formerly in the Campo 
Vaccino, and is now restored in the Temple 
of Peace. 

In the Vineyard Moroni, before the Gate 
of St. Sebastian, an ancient tomb was lately 
discovered, with a colossal female draped 
statue: from medals discovered near the 

lace, 1t is inferred that it represents Julia 

omna. Three quarters of the face are 
wanting: the style and execution are but 
indifferent. Mr. Alexander Visconti, one of 
the most. learned antiquaries and medalists 
at Rome, brother to the celebrated Ennio 
Quirino Visconti, has printed a letter to Mr. 
Camevale, on the urns, &c. found at Albano. 
It contains copperplates of the articles found, 
and also the protocols, and depositions re- 
specting the discovery. 

Rome, Max 2.—The exeavations in the 
Campo Vaccino go on rapidly. A great num- 
ber of workmen is employed about the Co- 
lumn of the Emperor Phocas, the temples of 








Amidst these intes- |? 
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om a) 
Jupiter Stator, of Concord, and of Jupiter 
Tonans. The excavations of the temple of 
Jupiter Stator become every day more inte- 
resting; the workmen have got down to the 
ancient pavement, and they have discovered 
a massive staircase, which doubtless led to 
the temple. A continued pedestal, about 
seven shelves in height, served as a sub- 
basement to this temple, and it is in the 
height of this pedestal that the staircase is 
laced. These excavations, which are con- 
tinued without intermission, bring to light 
numerous fragments, almost all of which 
belong to the temple. The antiquaries, 
however, pretend that these new discoveries 
have no relation with our temple, and that 
they are of a period posterior to this edifice; 
that perhaps it may be the Rostra, respect- 
ing the situation of which, nothing positive 
is hitherto known. 
Rome, May 7.—Near the Temple of 
Jupiter Tonans, on the side of the Mammer- 
tine prison, there was discovered last Thurs- 
day, at the depth of 10 or 12 palms, the ruins 
of a magnificent edifice, very remarkable on 
account of the quantity of marbles of va- 
rious descriptions, yellow, violet, African, 
admirably preserved, which formed the 
eee the walls, and the fluted co- 
umns of the edifice. The capitals, the cor- 
nices, the carving of every Find is of the 
most delicate workmanship and in the best 
taste ; even the white marble is of the 
greatest beauty; every thing announces 
that it is a monument: hitherto unknown 
posterior in its construction to the Temple 
of Jupiter Tonans, but not by a long in- 
terval and at an epoch when the. arts were 
in a more flourishing state. Happily the 
barbarians in destroying this snipellicant 
monument left on the pavement an infinite 
quantity of fragments of marbles, and build- 
ings had been erected upon them in very 
remote ages, which gives reason to hope 
that precious remains of sculpture and ar- 
chitecture will be found, the merit of which 
must correspond with the extraordinary 
magnificence of the edifice. The head of a 
male figure larger than nature has been 
found, but disfigured by fire, and a muti- 
lated hand. As the excavations are actively 
wpe more important discoveries may 
speedily expected. The fragments al- 
ready found are carefully preserved in an 
adjoining hall, to satisfy the curiosity of 
amateurs, 


MADAME KRUDENER. | 

By late accounts from Switzerland, it ap- 
pears that two new mystical writings are in 
circulation in the Canton of Basle, and that 
they have been issued from the establish- 
ment of the celebrated Madame Krudener. 
One is entitled A Gazette for the Poor, and 
is filled with announcements of the arrival of 
the kingdom of God, the terrible judgments 
which Heaven is about to pronounce, mas- 
sacres and disasters which will commence in 
Switzerland, and from thence extend into 
the heart of Germany, the approaching ter- 
mination of the world, &c. The other wrl- 
ting, of which we subjoin an extract, 1s en- 
titled An Address to the Poor. It would be 
in the highest degree reprehensible if, 2s 
some persons have asserted, its evident ob- 
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ject were to exasperate the poor against the 
rich. 

“ The rich of this world now refuse to con- 
form to the dispositions of Providence; you 
who are poor, are compelled to quit your 
houses and to crawl before them; they even 
punish you for presuming to ask charity. This 
is the Empire of Darkness, that of Satan, who 
seeks to overthrow the order established by the 
Divinity, and who breaks the bonds by which 
God has united the rich with the poor, for the 
common welfare of humanity. But God al- 
ways re-establishes in a more perfect way that 
which Satan destroys, and the efforts of this 
enemy will only contribute to bring about bet- 
ter combinations than those which he has over- 
thrown. God then creates a new order of 
things ; He abandons the rich and all those 
who rely on themselves when they repel the 

tr, whom He wished to make a source ef 
lessing to them. The judgments of heaven 
will fall successively upon them, and foreign 
nations will deprive them of all they 
Then the blessings of heaven will rest entirely 
upon you, poor people, who have become rich 
in faith, and even on earth, you will shortly 
hear this invitation: Come ye blessed of my 
Father, and inherit the kingdom which is pre- 


pared for ye. ; 

*,* The Gazette of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 
authority of other Journals, states that the cele- 
brated Madame de Krudener has embraced the 
Catholic Religion. 





Perropicat Criticism.—The OLp Montx- 
ty Macazine, with great dignity of critical 
judgment, assures its readers, that “ Six 
Weeks at Long’s” is an imitation of “ Melin- 
cour:.” This is certainly a wonderful piece 
of information, especially when it is well 
known that the former work was in the 
press, nay, published, befure ever Melincourt 
was heard of. 

Extension oF Knowiepcr.—When the 
Abbot of Westminster patronized the first 
printing press established in England, an 
intelligent observer told him, he was doin 
that which would ruin his own trade. Wit 
equal justice may we hail the dawn of free- 
dom in the classical regions of Greece, and 
the other provinces of European Turkey, in 
the fact that a printing press having been 
es recently established at Constantinople, 
with the consent of that government, and, 
as it is said, at the request of his Holiness 
the Pope. Under the superintendance of an 
Italian, several works in that language, and 
also in Latin and French, have made their 
appearance ; and it may therefore be sur- 
mised that a very few years will produce 
works of more importance than the super- 
stition of the Italian School, or the frivolity 
of French Essayists. In fact, the sacred 
cause of useful literature and of real liberty 
may now be aided by British exertions ; and 
the Ionian Islands give us a fair opportunity 
of restoring to Greece, upon honorable prin- 
ciples, those blessings which we derive from 
her patriots and her poets. 

Temperature.—That the cold of the 
Northern hemisphere is annually increasing 
Seems now put beyond a doubt: if it bea 
correct statement that the Glaciers in the 
vicinity of Mont Blanc are rapidly advancin 
upon the limits of vegetation. It is asserte 
by Professor Pictel of Geneva, that since the 
year 1815, the Glacier in the valley of Cha- 








mouni has actually advanced 50 feet in one 
direction, and upwards of 30 in others. 

The good and loyal Tyroleans have re- 
cently opened a subscription for erecting a 
national monument to Andre Hoffer, the 
hero of the Tyrol, who was shot at Mantua b 
order of Bonaparte. The house of Sand- 
Wirth-Hoffer, which was burnt down, will 
be rebuilt of hewn stone. A church, dedi- 
cated to the Saints Vietor, Maurice and 
George, will be erected in the vicinity of 
this habitation, as well as a convent of 
Franciscan Friars, who are to perform the 
religious duties of the place. The sepulchral 
monument will present the statues of Andre 
Hoffer, the Duc d’Enghien, Kleber, Palm 
the Bookseller, Pichegru and Stofflet. 

Femace OrnameENtTS.—An ingenfous ar- 
tist has directed his attention to render se- 
veral articles of female dress cheaper than 


"| they can be at present supplied. One plan, 


for which a patent is obtained, is to veneer 
Tortoise-shell upon horn, applicable to orna- 
mental combs, &c. ; and also to snuff-boxes ; 
retaining all the beauty of the shell, and at 
a moderate charge. 

Sportinc!!!—A provincial journalist, in 
the ardor of describing an interesting heat 
at a recent country race, assures his readers 
that, so great was the anxiety to witness its 
termination, “ the ladies in the stand stretch- 
ed their necks of snow, and nobody looked 
at them ; two men were run over, and nobody 
took them up; two ladies fainted, and two 
gentlemen betted over them !!!” 

Botany.—M. Humboldt, in the Prolego- 

mena to his new genera or species of Plants, 
has calculated that the ancient Greek, Ro- 
man, and Arabic writers, have not named 
and described above 1400 plants: at present 
we reckon 38,000 in the different parts of the 
world. 
In Europe .......-. - 
In the temperate regions of Asia . « 
In Asia, near the tropicsand in the isles 
InAfrica . . . . 


7000 
1500 
4500 
3000 


4000 
- 13000 
$000 


In the temperate regions of both 2 
Americas 5 

In America between the tropics 

In New Holland and the Islands of 
the Pacific Ocean 


Total 38,000 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Every science is now taught by lectures and 
copversations ; and thongh there is no “ royal 
road” to Geometry, we may soon expect a 
fashionable road to that and every other study, 
however abstruse. Amongst the rest, we see 
that Botany is speedily to be presented in an 
interlocutory style to fair readers, illustrated 
by numerous engravings. 

The prolific pen of Mr. Bigland is now about 
to present the world with an Historical Display 
of the Effects of Physical and Moral Causes on 
the Character and Circumstances of Nations. 
As he proposes to illustrate these by a compa- 
rison of the ancients and moderns, in regard to 
their intellectual and social state, he has an 
open field for novel discussion and unexamined 
truths. 

OnrenTAL LiteRatTure.—Without detract- 
ing from the praise due to Englishmen for their 





exertions in bringing to light the treasures of 
Eastern learning, we cannot avoid hailing, with 
peculiar satisfaction, a new era iu literature, by 
the labonrs of an erudite Bramin, RAMMOHUN 
Roy, who has acquired a critital knowledge of 
our language, and has availed himself of it to 
present the European world with an abridg- 
ment of the Sacred Vedes, hitherto unknewn 
except to that portion of Indian population ae- 
quainted with the Sanscrit. 

Bibli rs will soon be gratified by a 
most extensive sale of rare imens of early 
printing ; being the first part of the Library ef 
J. M. Johnson, Esq. at Mr. Evans's. 

‘The Emperor of Austria, with a view to pro- 
mote the advancement of science, and to con- 
tribute to the happiness of his subjects, has 
seized the opportunity afforded by the marriage 
of the Arch-duchess Leopoldine and her de- 
parture for the Brazils, to send thither a num- 
ber of skilful and learned men, for the purpose 
of travelling through the country, becoming ac- 

uainted with its productions, and sending to 
Austria those on which it appears likely that 
speculations may be made. Au the expences 
necessary for this useful enterprize are carried 
on with the greatest liberality. The Prince of 
Metternich, Minister for foreign affairs, is ap- 
pointed to direct and superiutend its execution. 

The Paris papers state that the sale of Mr. 
Mac Carty’s magnificent library has just ended. 
It produced 413,000 francs. The most val- 
uable works are to remain in France. 

Our Oriental Empire, so much enlarged by 
conquest and by treaty, since the pen of the 
historiographer has delineated its rise and pro- 
gress, will soon be exhibited te our view in a 
new History, in 3 vols. 4to. from the most va- 
ried and interesting sources of information, by 
James Mill, Esq. 

The Brussels Oracle announces that M, de 
Pradé is at present employed in writing a work 
on the Belgic provinces, which will extend from 
the reign of Maria Theresa to the present pe- 
riod. This work, it is affirmed, will be more re- 
markable than any thing that has hitherto issued 
from the pen of the late Archbishop of Mechlin. 
It will be published in the course of a month or 
two. 

Accounts from Berlin state, that the celebrat- 
ed A. von Kotzebue arrived at Koningsberg 
on the 4th of May, and was proceeding to Wei- 
mar, whence he is to make reports to the Ras- 
sian government relative to the state of litera- 
ture and public opinion in Germany. 


IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days will be published, Addenda to 
Junius Identified, consisting of Fac-Similes of 
Hand-writing, and other Illustrations. 

At the commencement of 1818 will be pub- 
lished, (to be continued ge | ~ hea once 
every three Months,) Vol. I. I. of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, or Universal Dic- 
tionary of Knowledge, on an original Plan ; 
comprising the two-fold advan of a Philo- 
sophical and an Alphabetical Arrangement : 
with appropriate and entirely new Engravings. 

The History and Antiquities of St. Saviour’s 
Charch, Southwark, with engravings. 

Travels through France aud Germany, yy 
way of Flanders, in 1815, 16, and 17, by J. 
Jorgenson, including the state of Society, of 
Morals, Politics, and Manufactures. 

The first volume of the Elgin Marbles ; with 
an account of Athens, and picturesque illus- 
trations. 

Evening Hours—Original Poems. 

The History and Antiquities of Sarry, in 2 
vols, 4to. illustrated by 100 engravings. 





